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OR over a year now we have been seeing 
and hearing the American war slogan, 


K p ng th t th, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” With that 
slogan in our minds we are busy building 


a tremendous defense and offense looking toward 
victory in this war. 

Our youth have been and are being called to 
the colors to serve in the army, navy and marine 
corps—and are called to face unafraid an un- 
known future. The future is always unknown— 
but at the present the future for a young man and 
a young woman must be uncharted—and cannot be 
so easily planned. With these present circum- 
stances facing us we need—above all—faith with 
which to face the unknown future. You, the youth 
of the church, are our spiritual sons and as Paul 
speaking to his spiritual son Timothy, winging 
him to zeal, and fidelity and pointing out to him 
how he fought a good fight, he also kept the faith, 
so we urge that as you fight the good fight, keep 
also the faith. Paul’s faith was the torch that never 
went out, no matter what winds of opposition blew 
against it or how rough the course, so today the 
need of all of us who run the course of life is to 
keep the faith. We say the faith, but what faith? 

For Paul it was his faith in his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. That is the faith we need to keep 
and the faith that is the hope and need of humani- 
ty. When that faith is lost or grows feeble, hu- 
manity suffers and the power and joy goes out of life. 

How shall we keep the faith? This is an important 
question for us all to think about. How shall we hold 
true our faith, no matter what enemy oppose or sorrows 
and temptations assail? 

For one thing, if we would keep the faith, it must 
be more than an intellectual belief. It must be a con- 
viction of the mind and heart. It must be a complete sur- 
render of ourselves in devotion and love to Jesus Christ, 
and trusting Him absolutely. 

Again it will help us keep the faith—to remember 
that happiness only comes to the human heart when 
the heart is right with God. The experience of hu- 
manity is that things that are only of the earth do not 
satisfy the heart of man. The heart is only satisfied 
when the life is right with God. Faith in Jesus Christ 
alone answers the great problems of life. 

Did you ever watch a ship at anchor along the 
shore You see the breakers come in and dash upon 
the shore. Yet the ship is not disturbed, but calmly 
rises and falls with the motion of the waves. A little 
child comes up to you and wonders why the ship is not 
driven upon the beach. You explain that the ship is 
held in its place by its great anchor. 
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That which holds us when the waves run high and 
the tempests blow is, the anchor of our faith. Keep the 
faith for the dangers you may have to confront. 


We all hope and pray that our young men and 
women may be protected in body and soul—so that they 
may carry out their assigned responsibilities—with hu- 
mility and faith—in Christ and His Church. We com- 
mend our soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, yes, all our 
youth, into the hands of Almighty God—knowing that 
if we face the future in faith, the blessing of God shall 
abound. We pray that they may be preserved for time 
and eternity. We pray that they may face the future 
with faith. 


Oh, for a faith that will not shrink, 
Tho’ pressed by many a foe, 

That will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe. 


A faith that shines more bright and clear 
When tempests rage without; 

That when in danger knows no fear, 

In darkness feels no doubt. 


Lord, give us such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 

We'll taste e’en here, the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home. 


—P. M. K. 
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ETHEL GREEN STRUNK 


came a foreign missionary.” 

Ruth Pierson looked up 
from a slip of paper which she held 
in her hand and let her eyes travel 
over the group seated before her. It 
was a searching look which held sym- 
pathy and much of understanding. 
Then she said, “I came here this af- 
ternoon fully prepared to tell you 
something of the customs of the land 
which I have made my home. But 
instead, at your own request, I shall 
tell you a very personal story. Not 
the story of my life—most of you 
know that, for my life has been an 
open book. But rather I shall tell 
you of an incident in my life that 
started me upon my Master’s busi- 
ness in a foreign country. 

“Most of you know that one of the 
most dependable families of this com- 
munity and this church, the Jacob 
Barsons, are also very close friends of 
mine. For twenty years they have 
been to me like relatives: and I have 
the permission of Mrs. Barson to tell 
my story this afternoon. If my life 
has counted any gain for the Master, 
I feel that Mrs. Barson has been the 
direct envoy from the Christ by whith 
He led me into His service, and this 
is how it happened. 

“Just about twenty years ago the 
Jacob Barsons came to town and es- 
tablished one of our largest garment 
factories here. I well remember Mr. 
Barson’s father and mother with 
whom our Mr. Jacob Barson, the son, 
was a partner. 

“Young Mrs. Jacob Barson did not 
come to our town for several months 
after the elder family located here. 
At the time I was a young woman 
and an only child. My parents were 
in moderate circumstances and had 
given me every advantage. I had 
been to college and majored in music. 
While at college I had earned a schol- 
arship to Europe whereby I could 
study under a great master for three 
months. It was a big honor, but my 
parents would not permit me to go 
alone, and we could not quite afford 
the expense of having my mother go, 
too. So for the time being I started a 
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private school here, hoping to earn 
enough finally so that mother and I 
could go abroad. 

“One evening as my father was 
reading the daily paper, he exclaimed, 
‘Well, Ruth, here may be a chance 
for that trip abroad.’ 

“Mother and I rushed to his side. 
There was an advertisement stating 
that an educated young woman (mu- 
sically inclined) was wanted as a 
companion on a trip to Europe by a 
young woman of like interests. Any- 
one interested was to call for a per- 
sonal interview at the Barson resi- 
dence by appointment. 

“Well, you can imagine how ex- 
cited we all were! I rushed to the 
telephone and’ in less than five min- 
utes had arranged for an interview 
for the following morning at ten 
io Clocks. 

Ruth Pierson paused in her story 
and turned her gaze to the side of 
the auditorium where sat Mrs. Bar- 
son. Ruth smiled a tender little smile, 
then turning to her audience con- 
tinued, “I have never forgotten that 
morning. Young Mrs. Barson was a 
beautiful girl; she was gracious and 
charming. We had talked only a few 
minutes when we both realized that 
we were kindred spirits. The time 
fairly flew and an hour sped by be- 
fore we realized that she had broken 
an appointment with another young 
woman during our last half hour to- 
gether. Mrs. Barson graciously ac- 
companied me to the door, stating 
that she would inform me definitely 
very soon; that she had promised to 
interview at least another dozen 
young ladies, and she would keep 
her promise.” 

Ruth Pierson again paused in her 
story. A look of regret crossed her 
face—but she continued, “I never 
knew how I reached my home. I was 
confident that the position was mine. 
My parents were elated. I dragged 
out all of my best music and played 
for hours—dreaming pleasant dreams 
of happiness, opportunity and success. 

“The next day was Sunday. My 
parents were fine Christians, and I 
had been raised in the church. I 
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loved spiritual things and was a great 
church worker. Most of all I loved 
my Sunday School class. 

“That Sunday morning as I rose to 
teach there sat young Mrs. Barson. 
She looked very beautiful to me and 
I was very happy. As I look back 
upon it, I was more than a little car- 
ried away by my own happiness and 
pride. 

“Our lesson touched on brother- 
hood. I told them how the Christ, 
when He lived upon earth, practiced 
fellowship with men of all nationali- 
ties, and I remember telling the girls 
that we must love all people, Italians, 
Negroes, Jews, etc. Then I ended by 
repeating these beautiful words: 


In Christ there is no east or west, 
In Him no south or north; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the 'whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find, 

His service is the golden cord 

Close binding all mankind. 


Join hands, then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be; 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 


In Christ now meet both east and west, 
In Him meet south and north; 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide eatth. 


“After I finished reading those 
beautiful lines, one of my girls said 
earnestly, ‘But Ruth, you don’t really 
mean that!’ 

““T most certainly do!’ I answered 
emphatically. . 

““Ruth Pierson! Do you mean to 
tell me that you think Negroes and 
Whites, Americans, Italians and Jews 
are all on the same level. In—in other 
words—would I be expected to pick 
my companions from those people?’ 

“Exactly! Christ came to reveal 
to man that there are no chosen peo- 
ple, save those who do the will of 
God’.” 

Again Ruth Pierson paused in her 
story. She looked sorrowfully over 
the audience and continued, “At that 
moment I happened to look at my 
visitor, beautiful young Mrs. Barson. 
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She seemed to be looking me through 
and through and—and—I hesitated. 
Like a flash of lightning the thought 
went through my mind, ‘What does 
she think of all this? She might think 
me common.’ So I answered lamely, 
‘One does not need to chum with 
them, but remember, we can always 
pray for them.’ 


“I took my seat with an uneasy 
feeling, and when the service was 
over and I turned to speak with Mrs. 
Barson she had already left the build- 
ing. 

“For the balance of the day I hada 
guilty conscience, and yet I did not 
quite realize the enormity of what I 
had said and done, for my mind was 
still filled with that trip to Europe 
and my own desire. 


“Early the next morning a messen- 
ger came to our door with an invita- 
tion for me to take tea with Mrs. 
Barson that afternoon. I was thrilled 
as I realized that I was about to re- 
ceive the official notice of my ac- 
cepted application. 

“When I arrived at the Barson 
residence and was ushered into the 
presence of Mrs. Barson, she was her 
own sweet self, yet I felt immediately 
that there was something wrong. A 
certain warmth that had existed be- 
tween us on that first meeting had 
disappeared. It reminded me of the 
embers of a burned-out fire and when 
I was ready to take my leave Mrs. 
Barson said what I knew was com- 
ing, ‘Miss Pierson, I am afraid I 
gave you the impression, the other 
day, that I was going to accept your 
application. I am impetuous at times, 


and on the spur of the moment I 


wanted you. But I interviewed all of 
the other applicants, and I find that, 
almost against my will, I must accept 
another woman. I would rather, in 
my present frame of mind, go alone. 
But my husband won’t have it. So I 
have chosen an older, more settled 
person, and I suppose it is for the 
best. I hope you will not be too 
disappointed.’ 

“T was stunned. I was completely 
overcome by the decision, and also 
felt that she was not telling the truth. 

“T made myself bold in my despera- 
tion and begged, ‘Mrs. Barson, for 
my own good will you tell me why 
I failed?’ 

“T shall never forget what happened 
then. 

“We had both been standing. Now 
Mrs. Barson seated herself with her 
face turned toward the window as she 
said, ‘Miss Pierson, we are of about 
one age. We have the same tastes 


and desires. We are both musically 
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talented, but we are unfortunate 
enough to have been born of differ- 
ent races.’ 

“Mrs. Barson got no further, I 
dropped into a chair, for my weak 
knees could support me no longer. 
A realization of the great mistake I 
had made rushed over me. The Bar- 
sons were so highly cultured that in 
my youthful ignorance I never gave 
their nationality a single thought. 
And now this awful mistake.! 

“I became conscious of the young 
woman beside me finally. There she 
sat and seemed as miserable as I. 
Then she said, ‘You know, Miss Pier- 
son, I am a converted Jewess. My 
husband is interested, but he always 
says that he has yet to find among 
our present-day young set any who 
are practicing the brotherhood of 
Jesus of Nazareth. After meeting 
you the other day, I learned that you 
were a Christian. I was delighted at 
the thought of having you for a com- 
panion. On Sunday morning I hung 
upon every word you uttered! I 
was carried away by the words of 
that beautiful hymn! It was too good 
to be true! And then, in the end, 
you side-stepped and said, ‘One need 
not chum with them—but one can al- 
ways pray for them’.” 

As Ruth Pierson repeated those 
words out of the past, she was over- 
come for a moment. She stood silent 
before her audience as they waited 
for her to continue. 

Lifting her face she continued, “I 
could stand no more. I threw my- 
self upon my knees and asked her 
forgiveness. I confessed to her how 
I said those words, on the spur of 
the moment for material gain and to 
make an impression upon her, against 
my own true convictions. 

“We had a great hour together, 
then, as‘ I learned what true conver- 
sion was. That woman was a truly 
converted woman. She offered me the 


Great knightly soul who came in time to 


..serve his country’s need 


To serve her with the timely word and with 


the valiant deed, 


Along the ages brightening as endless 


cycles run 
Undimmed and gaining luster in the 
twentieth century’s sun, 


First in our Hall of Fame we write the name 


all folks may ken, 


As first in war, and first in peace, first with 


his countrymen. 


—MARGARET SANGSTER- 


position with her full forgiveness. 
But, do you know, with that hour of 
enlightenment I had lost all desire 
for material gain or fame. In that 
hour I realized that I had truly cruci- 
fied my Saviour and the only thing 
that I could do was to seek His for- 
giveness and atone by consecrating 
my lifé to His service. 

“And that is why I am a mission- 
ary! 

“T have given my services and en- 
joyed every hour of it! My whole 
life was changed for good by using 
my mistake as a stepping-tone to 
bring me closer to the Master.” 

As Ruth Pierson finished her story, 
Mrs. Barson stepped to her side. She 
put her arms around her friend and 
said, “And I shall finish Miss Pier- 
son’s story. When I told my husband 
of the incident at the time, we argued 
for hours with her to come to Europe 
with me. But once having put her 
hand to the plough she never turned 
back. I went'to Europe with an older 
woman and regretted that Ruth Pier- 
son was not my companion. But 
Ruth Pierson had entered a Bible 
school and when her course was com- 
pleted she sailed as a missionary to 
India. My husband and I kept in 
constant touch with her. She was to 
us a sister and her zeal for souls and 
her beautiful Christian life convinced 
my Jewish husband that truly Jesus 
is the Son of God. So you people, 
friends of both of us, can judge 
whether Miss Pierson’s decision was 
worth while.” 

The old pastor joined the two wo- 
men at the altar and, before pro- 
nouncing the benediction, quietly 
said, “If more of us could realize that 
we can and do crucify the Christ in 
many thoughtless ways I am sure we 
would be better examples of Christian 
living and be truer disciples of the 
Master who practiced brotherhood in 
Galilee.”—Light and Life. 
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Education. 


LISTEN—SING! 

We can talk and sing only because 
first we can hear. Those born deaf 
have much difficulty in learning to 
speak. Our lives are response more 
than they are initiative. We must lis- 
ten before we sing. Get the pitch. 
Get the tune. Fill in the harmony. 

Three or four times a year a 
League should have a Song Meeting. 
We have such treasures of song in 
our Common Service Book and Par- 
ish School Hymnal, most of them 
unknown and unsung in our congre- 
gations, schools and Luther Leagues. 
Take an evening now and then and 
under competent direction listen to 
what the words say, first; then to 
how the tune goes; then the riches of 
the harmony; then sing! 

Books to guide in this are avail- 
able. The Publication House has sev- 
eral on hand. But still better, do it 
yourselves. We depend too much on 
being told what to see and hear and 
think. We grow as we do these 
things for ourselves. Do not wait to 
get a book about it. Start now. 

You will be reading this during 
the Epiphany Season, “Brightest and 
Best of the Sons of the Morning.” 
Just that line stirs with poetic imagi- 
nation, stars and the Star shining in 
the darkness, guiding, directing, lead- 
ing, comforting, filling life with hope 
and assurance—‘‘the stars are shin- 
ing.” Go on line by line. See the pic- 
ture. Spread its significance out so 
that it reaches our times and your 
own special problems. Note what it 
tells of God, of Jesus, of duty, of 
grace, of the future. Look deep and 
enjoy the wide circles of its beauty. 

Then the tune. Play or sing just 
the tune—the melody. See how the 
strands of song are woven in to- 
gether. Appreciate the cadences—the 
lovely movement up and down—and 
the rhythm bearing you along, paus- 
ing on the long notes and rushing 
ahead adventurously and joyfully in 
the quick ones. If the tune is well 
chosen, it will fit the feelings and 
ideas in the words of the hymn. It 
will truly express the feelings aroused 
by the words. It will increase and 
impress them, making our hearts rise 
with full emotion fit to the thoughts 
brought to our minds. That is what 
music is for. Then add the harmony. 
Harmony augments the beauty and 
expressiveness of the melody. It 
makes it possible for all to sing—not 
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only the high sopranos but the deep- 
er toned altos, the liquid tenors and 
the deep bass. There is no better 
way to promote fellowship than by 
singing together. The blending of 
our voices is really a blending of our 
lives as we move from cadence to 
cadence in rhythm and harmony. 
That is what fellowship is—keeping 
step in harmony. 

Now you don’t need books to tell 
you how to do that. Just do it. If 
the tune you select first is too hard, 
start with something easy you all like 
and then work out into the real joy 
of personal appreciation. Books may 
only make a hypocrite of you as you 
try to see or hear or feel what the 
author says. That was his way of ap- 
preciating the poetry or the music. 
Yours may not be so wonderful, but 
it will be better for you because it is 
your own. You can only advance on 
your own. And then sing. First, with 
and then without accompaniment. 

We suggest these hymns and tunes: 

“Brightest and Best of the Sons 

of the Morning” 

“Hail To The Lord’s Anointed” 

“There Came Three Kings” 

Now most Leagues can have an- 
other sort of Listen-Sing meeting. If 
the Church does not have a victrola, 
someone can bring or borrow a port- 
able one. There are excellent record- 
ings which may be purchased or 
rented. Consult your local music 
store or write the Victor Company 
for their catalog. Make a selection 
of fine music. You can enlist the 
service of the local High School mu- 
sic teacher to help you in the selec- 
tion. He will be glad to come to 
your meeting and to point out the 
beauties of the music you may play. 
Ask him to select especially tuneful 
bits of melody. Stop the record, play 
them over several times. Sing them. 
Learn them and you will have choice 
bits of the best music floating 
through your mind all the time. You 
can turn them on any time. Your 
heart will leap up in gladness and 
courage. Your faith and delight in 
life will grow. 

We suggest especially selections 
from the Messiah, the Elijah, in these 
times and always, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, selections from Parsifal, 
and—and—. The list is endless. 

Make your League a _ Singing 
League full of the joy of the Lord. 
Listen first. Listen intelligently. 


Listen receptively. Listen rapturous- 
ly. Then Sing—the melody, the har- 
mony—the whole song in full vigor 
and abounding feeling. Life will be 
better for it. <JClp= re 


FIGHTING TO SERVE 


That is the situation in which the 
church-related colleges of the United 
States find themselves. Scores of let- 
ters from educators in all parts of 
the country support this statement. 
It is simply not true that presidents 
of colleges are interested only in pro- 
tecting their institutions as such. 
Within the same hour came inquiries 
from colleges in New York and Ohio 
as to what they could do to serve 
their government more definitely. 

But there comes to the desk a plan 
indicating that “all able-bodied male 
students are destined for the armed 
forces.” Why “all able-bodied male 
students?” Evidently the weak, the 
sick, the lame, and the blind are to 
be left at home to fill the professions. 

Quite in contrast is the advice of 
the Wasp Commander, John J. Shea, 
written to his five-year-old boy in 
the words, “Get all the education you 
can.” Here’s vision; here’s fore- 
thought; here’s evidence of long-term 
planning. 

Why does China refuse to allow 
students in colleges and universities 
to enlist in the armed forces? Why is 
Great Britain, even during its fourth 
year of hostilities, endeavoring to 
maintain enrollments in the universi- 
ties? Why is Canada protecting the 
liberal arts colleges? The answer to 
those questions is given by Dr. 
‘Charles Dollard, assistant to the 
president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, in a recent study of the war 
and the Canadian universities, when 
he writes, “Canada is still operating 
on the assumption that trained minds 
are a natural resource and is still 
conscious of the fact that war pre- 
sents problems which cannot be 
solved with a slide rule.” 

Since last January, there has been 
no “education as usual.’ The col- 
leges and universities have speeded 
up their operations to assist students 
in being prepared for direct partici- 
pation in the war effort wherever the 
government may see fit to place them. 
And they continue to stand ready to 
make other adjustments of their cur- 
ricula and programs which are in the 
interest of national welfare. 

The special committee of the 
American Council on Education ap- 
pointed to deal with the Government 
during the emergency, proposes the 
establishment of an Enlisted Train- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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SO YOU ARE EIGHTEEN 


A digest from an article by Ross J. Griffeth, Head of the Department of 


O you are eighteen—or nine- 
teen! Well, that Selective 
Service Bill, signed by Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, on Fri- 
day, November 13, 1942, means some- 
thing mighty important to you. 

Of course, you are not supersti- 
tious about Friday the thirteenth, but 
if you were, you would know that the 
bad luck which will come from this 
new law will be for those who some 
day will be faced by you and a mil- 
lion more young men like you who 
have what it takes to get a mighty 
disagreeable job done! 

The chances are a little better than 
even that you will soon be wearing a 
military uniform and learning a lot 
of things that neither of your parents, 
back there in 1923 or 1924, when you 
started keeping them up at nights, 
ever expected you would need to 
learn. Dad and Mother remember the 
days of 1917 and 1918. For years they 
thought nothing like that ever would 
happen again, so they had other plans 
for you. But now that their plans 
have been changed, they will know 
_ how to take it as well as you. 

Of course, Dad and Mother find it 
hard to think of you as more than a 
boy. They are as proud as pouter 
pigeons of you now and will keep on 
being proud of you. But they can 
scarcely believe the little fellow they 
were spanking so short a time ago 
can get along without those spank- 
ings now. Of course, you know you 
will make out in great shape. And 
you can depend upon it that the finest 
bunch of officers in the world will 
give you the kind of training that 
will help you more than hold your 
own anywhere in the world. 

So you face this matter of military 
service. If you do not make the I-A 
grade because of some physical de- 

“fect which is no fault of your own, 
you will want to clear that up as 
soon as possible, if you can. Any- 
way, you will find your place in keep- 
ing the community where you live 
a decent place in which to be. There 
will have to be a lot of work put in- 
to the ordinary round of things if 
those other chaps with whom you 
have grown up get their job done. 
Don’t ever let it be said that a 4-F 
classification knocked you out of life’s 
running. 

_ And now, concerning you who will 
get the 1-A classification and thus 
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be called upon to meet life in a uni- 
form, will you let one who spent a 
few months in uniform and who has 
been managing himself since he was 
seventeen give you a bit of advice? 
It may help you find your way around 
a bit easier. 

First of all, get your relationship to 
the church clear, 

A chaplain friend of mine who 
spent a lot of hours in my classes in 
times past, Major Dan Fielder, re- 
cently put the matter this way: “The 
chaplains spend six days in the week 
helping the non-Christian men meet 
their problems. The chaplains spend 
one day leading the Christians in 


worship. Those who are Christians 
when they come into the Army are 
not a problem. It is the other men.” 

There you have it from a major, 
and one of these days you will find 
that a major really is somebody in 
the Army. And if you happen to 
meet Major Dan Fielder, or any one 
of hundreds of other chaplains Jike 
him, you will know how wonderful it 
is to be a Christian and to be able to 
appreciate the fact that the major is 
also your brother. 

So settle your relationship to Christ 
and His Church now. You will find 
Christ the Friend you will so often 
need. Do not let these stories about 


how soldiers or sailors sometimes act 
lead you astray. A loud-mouthed 
man in uniform or out of uniform 
will attract attention far beyond his 
influence. You will find yourself 
thrown alongside profane fellows who 
violate many of the laws of God. But 
you also will find yourself near to 
those who know what decency and 
reverence are. If you have chosen 
Christ, it will be much more natural 
to be with the right crowd. 

Actually, we daily are thrown 
along with both groups in civilian 
life. The difference in the Army is 
that you will be with these men al- 
most twenty-four hours a day. In 
civilian life you can retreat into your 
home. But you are a man now. Uncle 
Sam says so. It is up to you to prove 
it in the sight of God. 

When you get to camp, look up 
the chaplain. The other day I re- 
ceived a letter from a young man who 
had begun his training for the minis- 
try, but who had it interrupted by 
the call to arms. The very first Sun- 
day he was in camp he went to 
church, made himself known to the 
chaplain and played the organ. He 
has never been a stranger in that 
strange place, for he met Christian 
brothers there and has a chaplain 
minister to help him. So look up the 
chaplain. He is there to be your 
friend. 

It is possible that you may find it 
wise sometime to talk with the Red 
Cross representative. Those who are 
in the Red Cross service wear uni- 
forms, but are not a part of the 
armed forces. They are indeed “an- 
gels of mercy.” Sometimes one of 
them can help you meet some prac- 
tical problem which is not easily 
handled through military channels. 


When you are given leave on week- 
ends, go to church. One of the young 
men who had not been too regular in 
his attendance at church before en- 
tering the Army wrote back home, 
“Dear Dad, tell the preacher that I 
went to church out here in Wichita 
Falls, Tex. The preacher here is a 
fine man. We met some wonderful 
church people and were invited out 
to dinner. And you can tell the 
preacher that I will be at worship 
every week from here on out.” 

So, above everything else, keep 
your church relationships what they 
ought to be. [Continued on Page 32] 
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Luther League and Scouting 


The Luther League of America is 
the official young people’s organiza- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. What does that really 
mean? Simply that the Church recog- 
nizes the League’s existence and 
mildly tolerates it? No. The Church 
has formally designated the Luther 
League as its agency in the field of 
specialized young people’s work; it 
has committed to it certain specific 
responsibilities and provides it with 
a measure of material support to in- 
sure its accomplishment. 

One of these responsibilities is the 
promotion of “scouting in our 
churches, including the definite pro- 
gram of religious education adopted 
by the League for the ’teen-age.” 
That was the action of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church 
in America in the bi-ennium 1924- 
1926 which was subsequently ap- 
proved at the Richmond Convention 
in October, 1926. That mandate of 
the Church has never been revoked, 
and the Luther League has sought to 
fulfill it to the best of its ability. 

What has the Luther League done 
about it, and what is it doing now? 
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It has urged that the Scouting pro- 
gram be made an integral part of the 
educational program of the parish; 
that it be administered by the proper 
officials of the congregation on its 
behalf. 

It has offered suggestions for co- 
ordinating scouting with the religious 
educational program of the Luther 
League, and cited the authority for 
any such arrangement. It has made 
clear that the League creates and of- 
fers its material for this purpose not 
because of any selfish ambition to 
dominate the same but in the light 
of its clear mandate. 

It has observed and observes Boy 
Scout Anniversary Sunday (the sec- 
ond Sunday in February) each year, 
offering a specially appropriate topic 
study for the day and urging that the 
Scouts of the congregation be hon- 
ored in a suitable way. 

It has provided for the coordina- 
tion of the educational phase of its 
work with the interest-range of the 
Boy Scout Movement. For example, 
its annual topics study series includes 
patriotic studies, citizenship studies 
and’ occasional nature studies. In 
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1. A SCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY 
2. A SCOUT IS LOYAL 
3. A SCOUT IS HELPFUL 
4. A SCOUT IS FRIENDLY 


os 


A SCOUT IS COURTEOUS 


- 6. A SCOUT IS KIND 


7. A SCOUT IS OBEDIENT 


these instances suggestions are made 
for the use of Scouts as Scouts in the 
presentation of the studies. 

It has urged League leaders to be 
on the alert for suitable and frequent 
approaches to the Scouts in order to 
interest them in Church-approved 
and Church-related activities. 

It has suggested that the most suit- 
able older Leaguer, officer or adult 
worker be made the League’s repre- 
sentative on the congregation’s Troop 
Committee, assuring administrative 
contact. 

It has urged that when training 
courses are provided for committee- 
men, Scout Masters and the Staff 
that the meaning, method, and meas- 
ure of possible practical cooperation 
desireable between the League and 
the Troop be made very clear. 

It has distributed the pamphlet, 
“The Scout Program in Protestant 
Churches,” the work of the Protest- 
ant Committee on Scouting, to pas- 
tors, Troop Committeemen, Scout 
Masters, and League leaders in local, 
state and Synodical Leagues. 

It has placed its secretaries on the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America and on the Protestant 
Committee on Scouting in order to 
keep the Luther League of America 
fully abreast of the whole movement 
as it affects the boys of the congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America.—W. J. D. : 
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8. A SCOUT IS CHEERFUL 
9. A SCOUT IS THRIFTY 
10. A SCOUT IS BRAVE 
11. A SCOUT IS CLEAN 
12. A SCOUT IS REVERENT 
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Invitation 


Merry hearts, fairy hearts, 

Fun and laughs galore! 

A Valentine Party we're having, 
A glad, good time for all. 


February 14, 1943 


Decorations 
of course! Hearts, 


Red and 
streamers are usable in great variety. Perhaps you will make a big 
red and white heart the central piece in your decoration motif. 
Using stiff wire, form a heart four to six feet high, with one-inch 
strips of red crepe paper twisted and fastened to the wire frame so 
as to fill in the heart fairly solidly. Then outline the heart with red 


white, arrows, cupids, paper 


crepe paper, twisted. This is to give it a finished appearance. Now 
prepare the spot where the heart is to be mounted. The center of 
one wall is a likely place. Using one-inch strips of white crepe 
paper, make a semi-circular fan of six to eight feet radius, having the 
lines of the fan meet at the bottom. Mount the red heart with 
the lower tip just a short distance above the center from which the 
fan radiates. Of course, for a small room, this would have to be 
greatly reduced in size. Streamers and other accompanying decora- 
tions shouid take their direction and balance from this major piece. 
Some Game Suggestions 
Valentine Label 

Slips of paper, each bearing some word associated 
with romance and Valentine’s Day, are pinned upon the 
backs of the guests. No one knows what word is on his 
back, but seeks to find out by asking questions of any- 
one in the group. The answers to questions are limited 
to the words “yes” and “no.” Words to be used on the 
labels may be such as courtship, sweetheart, girl friend, 
boy friend, rice, cupid, arrow, bride, groom, and marriage. 
As rapidly as guests discover how they are labeled they 
should report to the hostess, who then suggests that each 
write a couplet (two lines that rhyme) using the word on 
the label at the end of the first line. Have these signed, 
collected, and read later, the group selecting the most 
pleasing couplet. 

The Black Heart 

Paper hearts should be hidden about the room pre- 
vious to the arrival of the guests. There should be one 
black heart, one blue, five white, and many red hearts. 
Guests are asked to hunt for them. No explanation of 
the significance of the colors is given until after the hunt 
is over. Then points are awarded to the finders of the 
hearts on this basis: for each red heart, one point; white, 
five points; blue, ten points. The finder of the black 
heart not only loses all points but must wear a dunce 
cap all evening. 

Jumbled Love 

Guests are given paper hearts with jumbled words 
written on them. They are permitted five minutes in 
which to work out the words. Use the following: 
Nmeocra—Romance 
Rsvloe—Lovers 
Aeshtr—Hearts 
Elevorut—True love 
Hioprstuc—Courtship 


Oelv—Love 

Pucid—Cupid 

Tchma—Match 

Yntiifaf—A fainity 

Dgeidnw—Wedding 

Heart Clap 
A variation of musical chair, with the guests march- 

ing in a circle to music. Paper hearts are fastened to 
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the walls of the room. There is a heart for each of the 
guests except one. When the music stops, guests rush 
to the walls and clap their hands over a heart. The 
one left over drops out of the circle. Game continues 
with one heart being removed each time until someone 
wins. 

The Eternal Triangle 

Players are divided into teams, which then form 
parallel lines facing each other. The triangle this time 
is the lover, the maiden, and the minister. Each side 
secretly chooses to imitate one member of the triangle. 
The appropriate actions for each are: the lover, plead- 
ing on his knees; the maiden, a coy expression and finger 
under chin; the minister, hand raised to seal the vows. 
At a given signal the two lines dramatize their secret 
selection. The winner is determined by the following: 
the maiden wins over the lover, because she can refuse 
him; the lover wins over the minister because he can 
command him; the minister wins over the maiden be- 
cause he does not propose to her. Repeat. Keep score 
of the sides. 

Impromptu Drama 

Title, “A Lover’s Revenge.’ Cast: Father, mother, 
maid, hero, heroine, villain. In place of lines, players 
use the alphabet in consecutive order, keeping up lively 
conversation throughout the play, and seeking to convey 
their meanings by action and intonation. No rehearsals. 
The director of the play explains the action of each 
scene privately to the cast just before the scene is 
played. Improvise simple identification for each member 
of the cast. 

Synopsis 

Scene 1. Heroine sits in rocking chair, reading. Maid 
enters, presents card. Exits, then ushers in the villain, 
who kneels, proposes, is scorned. Father enters and 
threatens the villain. Mother weeps. Villain utters threats 
and leaves. 

Scene 2. Heroine tells hero about the villain, show- 
ing her fear. Hero comforts her and promises to dispose 
of villain. 

Scene 3. Family dinner—father, mother, heroine, and 
hero. Maid serves them. Villain bursts in and attempts 
to kidnap heroine. Hero to the rescue. Battle of words 
and threatened blows follow but is brought to an end 
when the hero plucks the mustache off the villain’s face. 
Villain slinks away in disgrace. Heroine pulls “My 
Hero” stuff. Usual family business. Curtain. 


Group Singing 
No party at this time is complete without a chance 
to sing some of the beautiful old love songs, such as 
“Juanita,” “Annie Laurie,” “Rada song,” “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,” “Loch Lomond,” “Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms.” 


Refreshments 
Sandwiches and refreshing drink. 
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Off On The Good Ship “ Rolicbem 


NOEL LeROQUE 


VERYONE has wondered about some things. Not 
long ago I sat watching the sunset over the river. 
A little later the first stars began to appear. I 
knew that the sun set and the stars appeared be- 
cause of the turning of the earth; I also knew that there 
were other earths which turned around other groups 
of stars. These things I had learned in school, but I 
still found plenty to wonder about: Why do the many 
earths and stars maintain 
their order? Why is there 
always night following day 


These questions are the way we have of expressing 
the same wonderings that perplexed men even before the 
“dawn of history.’ From these vague questionings there 
arose many beliefs. The greatest of these beliefs gradu- 
ally stood out above the rest and began to rule the lives 
of great bodies of people. We call these beliefs religion, 
and we measure religion by the way the beliefs affect 
the people who hold to them. Those who think beliefs 
don’t matter will be inter- 
ested in the last few state- 
ments in the confession of 


and day following night? 
Who started all the universe 
in motion and who keeps it 
going? No doubt you have 
wondered about these same 
things. In New England, 
when all nature is awakening 
after the sleep of winter, 
every sunny day brings 
whole new trees into leaf. 
The same metamorphosis 
takes place in the Middle 
West; one day the whole 
countryside is brown, and 
next it is a rolling sea of 
green. In California, where 
the hills are burned by the 
sun during the summer, the 
same miracle occurs when 
the fall rains come. Perhaps 
you have been awed by these 
events and have asked your- 
selves these questions, too: 
What is life? How does it 
begin? Is there a life after 
death? Is there some force 
outside ourselves that con- 
trols our lives? These and 
a multitude of similar ques- 
tions become of importance 
to us when ‘spring comes 
round with rustling shade.” 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth 
My Word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into 
judgment, but is passed from death unto life.” 
(John 5:24). 


“T am the Door: by Me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved. . . I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’”’ (John 10:9, 10). 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” (Matthew 11:28, 29). 


“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding. In all 


thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths.” (Proverbs 3:5, 6). 


“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? . . . Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. . . ” (1 Corinthians 15:55, 57). 


“Rejoice in hope of the glory of God. ... For 
when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. . . . Much more 
then, being now justified by His blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through Him.” (Romans 
5:1-9). 


“You hath He quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins ... that in the ages to 
come He might show the exceeding riches of 
His grace in His kindness toward us through 
Christ Jesus.’’ (Ephesians 2:1-7). 


Abe Faber, convicted mur- 
derer: “I believed that it was 
necessary to have money, 
lots of money, in order to be 
happy. I resolved.to get 
money ... and I would kill 
anyone who stood in the 
way.’ That, in one case, 
was the effect of belief. 
Some beliefs have stood the 
test of time; for centuries, 
throughout the world, they 
have satisfied the needs of 
men. 

I. First among these is the 
belief in one God—a belief 
not yet entirely universal, 
but more widely held than 
any other. This is one of the 
first tests we can give to any 
belief: its acceptance for dif- 
ferent peoples at different 
times. 

II. Perhaps a greater test 
is the appeal of a belief not 
only to varying peoples and 
times but to the highest na- 
ture of these peoples. A 
really true belief must not 
only appeal to people, but 
lead them. The belief in 
God, according to the record 


And there are other questions. Recently the story 
was told of an escaped convict, who, in spite of his 
prison denim which everyone would recognize, dashed 
from his safe hiding place and saved a child trapped in 
a burning building. From the story and the movie of 
“Les Miserables,” you remember how Jean Valjean, the 
reformed criminal, left his respected position in life to 
clear the name of an ex-convict-who was about to be 
sentenced on the ground that he was Jean Valjean—and 
thus became himself again a hunted ex-convict. There are 
few greater tales in our literature. 

What is it that drives men to actions such as these? 
Why should one man help another? Why should one 
man help another at risk of his own life? 
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of history, seems to answer a longing, and has led men 
for centuries on the ever-ascending trail of aspiration. 

III. Another test is the individual one. A belief, to 
be true and valuable, must appeal not only to the best 
in the experience of the race, but to the best and high- 
est in individual men, If a belief does not appeal to the 
best in us, it will never move us to the highest actions— 
and that is the great value in belief, There is in each 
of us something which tells us when we ought to do 
right. When a belief appeals to the best in us, we can 
be sure that it is a belief to “tie to,” 

We can judge these beliefs not only by the appeal 
they make, both to us and. to the whole race, but by the 
effects they have had on the [Continued on Page 32] 
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Blacked 
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A\ll Over 
The 
World 
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Blackouts and Dimouts Are The Order of The Day 


Darkness of exterior circumstance and over the inner 
life of the spirit. Christ is the unfailing light. He calls on 
us to radiate the light He has given us. Missionary work 
can never be futile. Acceptance of Christ by the nations 
may be a remote possibility, but it is a certainity. Even- 
tually the nations will come to the light of God. 


Christ is the one light for the spiritual blackouts of 
present day civilization. 
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NOTHING TO LIVE FOR 


A SHORT STORY 


EVELYN M. BJORGE 


T's local huffed on a siding. 
Rain splotched dusty windows 
and ran in ragged tears to the 
casing to ooze and dribble off. There 
wasn’t any reason, or there might 
have been every reason, why ten 
years dropped away and Ann saw 
again vividly... 

Two girls, about fifteen, lying on 
a Minnesota beach. It was August, 
and the late afternoon sun had been 
baking their bared backs for an hour. 
Neither girl spoke. One girl’s skin 
was variegated in hue, revealing face 
and arms browned by daily garden 
duty, back brick-red from the day’s 
new sunburn. Lying on one arm, she 
sifted hot sand through her fingers 
and reflectively contemplated the 
beautiful brown of her companion’s 
back. Anna was thinking lazily in 
terms of the contrast they two af- 
forded—not enviously, not, wistfully, 
but with humor beyond her years. 

“She’s smooth all the way through”, 
Anna decided. “No rough knobs on 
her sticking out all over the place. 
Why, it’s easy to see why her folks 
run themselves ragged to make life 
nice for her. I bet the boys all fall 
for her, and the girlsk—um-m-m ... 

“She’s prettier ’n any girl I ever 
saw around home. Me, I look like a 
cart-horse ‘longside an Arabian—all 
spindle-shanks, knock-knees, and el- 
bows. She sure makes me feel fool- 
ish, the way she looks at me when I 
start getting enthusiastic about things 
’round here. Like the day her mother 
brought that darling thoroughbred 
pup back from town for her birth- 
day. She just said, sort of listless, 
‘Thanks, Marmy,’ and went back to 
her magazine. I couldn’t stand it, 
but when I saw her watching me roll 
on the lawn with Bonny I sure felt 
like a two-year-old. I’ve certainly had 
to get over letting loose on trees and 
how pretty everything is. She’s so 
polite, but I can almost feel her snort 
elegantly when I so much as mention 
how keen it is to have ice cubes clink- 
ing in lemonade. Wonder if Papa 
would have time to put up ice next 
winter if Bud and I made a dugout. 

“Her clothes certainly are darling. 
Mama sure would like to see us girls 
dress that nice, but my, I guess I’d 
still be a freak. There’s no use tell- 
ing her what pretty things she has; 
she don’t seem to enjoy ’em. Her 
mother gets more kick out of them 


Ten 


than Betty does. But then, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris seem to breathe just 
to please her. Papa and Mama—may- 
be they’ve got too many of us to 
think about.” 

“Asleep, Betty?” Anna asked aloud, 
as the lengthening shadow of an oak 
touched her feet. 

“No, just thinking.” Betty opened 
brown eyes to stare moodily out 
across the still shoreline to where the 
raft was floating almost out of view. 

“You could hang a sausage grinder 
on her bottom lip,” thought Anna. 

“Well,’ Anna went on after a mo- 
ment, “I’m going to miss all this next 
week, back home cooking for the 
threshers. Betty, it’s been swell! 
Guess I’m just plain lucky, more than 
any girl I know, ’cept you.” 

“Lucky? I?” Betty’s eyes flashed 
scorn. “If I’m lucky, heaven help 
the unlucky. Oh, what is there to 
live for?” she burst out suddenly and 
with more force than Anna had ever 
seen her express. “I wish I were 
dead. I didn’t ask to be brought into 
this world.” 

Aghast at the storm, Anna was 
silent. 

“Oh, many’s the time I’ve lain 
here looking at that raft, wishing I 
had the nerve just to walk out ’til 
the water went over my head and 
put an end to things.” 

Shocked beyond speech, the other 
girl looked down at the sand. Finally, 
she said quietly, “It would kill your 
mother and dad. They live to see you 
happy, you know.” 

“Oh, I know it!” the other retorted 
in a tone of mingled bitter contempt 
and pity. 

“You wouldn’t really, would you, 
Betty?” Anna asked, hesitantly. 
“There’s God, you know. He wouldn’t 
forgive you for killing yourself.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to preach!” 
Betty sat up in one swift movement. 
Reaching for her beach coat, she 
flared, “Always a Mary Sunshine 
Pollyanna, aren’t you! What do you 
find worth living for?” 

Standing, they faced each other, 
Anna with tears unshed for the hurt 
that Betty’s malice brought. 

“Tf you want to know,” she re- 
joined, “there’s everything to live 
for.” Her eyes widened in pity and 
glowed with inner fervor. “Weren’t 
you confirmed? Don’t you know that 
to live is Christ—to live is to carry 


out God’s plan for us? Why, He said, 
‘I came, that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abund- 
antly!” 

“You really take that stuff seri- 
ously, don’t you?” Betty mused. “I 
didn’t think anybody but preachers 
talked like that. Well, religion doesn’t 
seem to stop you from getting a kick 
out of life!” 

sd cS * 

SAIS W OOD: Rae the 
bawled. 

Ann “came to” with a start, and 
saw Bob grinning at her as he hauled 
down grips from the luggage rack. 

“Nice dream, Missus Mortenson?” 
he teased. ‘‘You’ve been staring out 
that window for the last half hour. 
All I’ve had of wifely solicitude is a 
glimpse of that Phi Betta Kappa pro- 
file.” 

“Oh, honey,- I’m sorry!” Ann 
hoisted herself erect and grinned. 
“After all, I haven’t seen Betty for 
a long time—and I just got sort of 
bemused wondering if she’d changed. 
She was before your time, you know.” 

“Hope she’s here to meet us! This 
leaving our Struggle Buggy behind 
wasn't a right smart idea if she isn’t 
and we have to trundle ourselves out 
to this lake place on our own free 
wheeling.” 

“Calamity Jane! Burn your bridges 
and hop over ’em!” 

They .were out on the platform 
then, sole passengers leaving the lit- 
tle train, when a thin, dark-eyed 
young woman drove up in a Model A 
Ford. 

“There’s Betty now!” Ann cried, 
and made for her friend. In the flurry 
of greetings and introductions Betty 
said, “I’d have been on time if this 
bus weren’t temperamental. But we 
‘get there just the same, don’t we, 
Jackie?” she addressed a - spruce 
young man of three, who stood in 
the front seat. 

“Jackie’s your ‘first,’ isn’t he?” 
Ann queried as the rattling convey- 
ance coughed under way. 

“Yes, we—lost the 
know,” Betty said. 

“Oh.” Ann regretted her tactless- 
ness. “Mother wrote that you did. 
I’m so sorry.” 

“We live in the folks’ lake cottage 
the year ’round now—did you know?” 
Betty interrupted a silence as the 
car turned off the highway through a 
winding, tree-lined lane. “That was 
our house—or used to be—the big 
brick one on the corner lot across 
from the Methodist church,” she told 
Bob. Mother and Daddy gave it up 
when Daddy’s bank closed, you 
know,” she added without emphasis. 
To Ann, as they stopped before the 


conductor 


baby, you 
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vine-sheathed cottage, the place had 
all the charm it had possessed to an 
excited youngster gaining her first 
widened view beyond a bare prairie 
farm. As Betty’s mother came down 
the porch steps to greet the arrivals, 
she thought of her first visit and saw 
in pity the marks of age and suffering 
on Mrs. Harris’ gentle face. 


“Daddy, they’re here!” the young- 
ster shouted and bore them up the 
steps to the shady corner where Mark 
Merrill sat in his wheel-chair. 


“Sorry, I can’t get up, Mrs. Mort- 
enson,” Mark said in greeting. “I’ve 
heard so much from Betty about Ann 
I'd like to bow to a lady to whom 
we owe a lot. But polio’s a strict 
boss.” He glanced at his useless legs. 
“Sit down, Mortenson,” he addressed 
Bob, “I know the girls have a lot to 
say to each other, and I’ve been itch- 
ing for a dose of man-talk. We're 
pretty secluded out her, you know, 
and the fellows in town—well, they’ve 
their jobs and their families—you 
know how it is, they don’t get out 
here much.” 

“You can only stay overnight?” 
Betty asked, disappointed, as the two 
women went into the guest room. 

“Bob’s vacation is just a month,” 
Ann said apologetically, “and his par- 
ents insited on our staying two weeks 
with them. I know Mother and Dad 
will feel hurt if we’re not out there 
by Saturday night, for they’ve 
planned a reunion for Sunday. Well,” 
she consoled briskly, “we can surely 
say plenty in fifteen hours, even if 
we haven’t seen each other since our 
freshman year at college.” 

“Hasn't a lot happened, though! 
When a person looks back, he surely 
can be thankful that the future is a 
blank page. When you first came 
here I never would have believed that 
ten years could have made so many 
changes.” 

“Events surely have taken us in 
hand.” 

Well, Annie, old dear, you may 
have changed on the outside and got 
a lot of imposing degrees and a brand- 
new husband, but to me you're the 
same sweet kid that saved my life.” 

“Saved your life? How so, Betty?” 

“Remember how -silly I was one 
day out on the beach, when I threat- 
ened to kill myself and all that bunk? 
Remember what you told me, then? 
Why, if you'd kept still, I'd never 
have found the rock to cling to all 
these years.” 

Ann laid down her comb, put her 
arms around Betty, and searched her 
Hai(ekey 

“And you did find that Christ was 
the answer to the meaning of life?” 
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“Not then, Ann..-Oh, no; God 
sometimes must chasten us with His 
rod before we see the blindness of 
our ways and come to realize the 
beauty and glory of lifé in Him.” 
She smiled, her eyes wet. 

“You know, you called me the luck- 
iest girl you knew. I was—so fortun- 
ate, in all save the most essential. I 
had health, security, loving parents 
and friends, and yet I was most un- 
happy, ungrateful, and shallow. When 
you spoke out to me that day I 
twitted you to your face, but I could 
not forget what you said.” 

Ann waited for her to resume. 


“When I evaded what you said and 
pushed all that into the back of my 
mind, life went on as before, only I 
was more dissatisfied than ever. Then, 
next spring, Daddy’s bank crashed. 
Well, I know you were always ac- 
customed to a security built not on 
gold but on trust. Our man-made 
foundation tottered and crumbled, and 
we with it. It was then I began to 
think and to assemble new values for 
living. But poor Dad! He was lost 
and bewildered, as though he couldn’t 
orient himself in a world of not hav- 
ing money any more. It broke my 
heart to see him weep that he could’nt 
give me the future they’d planned. I 
think he lost the will to live, and 
the flu found him an easy mark. 


“Mother and I alone, then. Oh, 
Ann, if you could have seen me that 
spring, you would have seen remorse 
for all the ingratitude I’d shown for 
darling Dad, when it was too late!” 

“My dear, my dear, don’t cry.” 

“T’m a goose,’ Betty smiled and 
blew her nose. 

“Life seemed so utterly dark, 
though Marmy and I were physically 
comfortable, with Daddy’s insurance. 
Now and again our pastor tried to 
reason with me, but he found me 
stony as granite. But I did think of 
what you had said, Ann, often and 
often. Finally, I began to pray that 
God would give me peace in my 
wretchedness. And this I found, that 
in proportion as I surrendered by 
self-dependence and self-pride and 
leaned on Him, the lighter was my 
burdened heart.” 

“And so you came to college, and 
we met in the dorm. Will you ever 
forget how strange we both seemed 
to each other?” 

“Vou certainly had snapped into 
‘some’ style, I know,” Betty laughed. 
“And you were confounded by the 
change in Betty Harris. Come on, 
those men out there must be famish- 
ing. We can bring this up to date in 
the kitchen.” 


“You're doing all your own work?” 

“And loving it! Though it is a bit 
strenuous, with Jackie into everything 
and Mark helpless.” 

“It’s such a pity—he was a foot- 
ball man at Tech, wasn’t he?” 

“Don’t mention pity, my dear!” 
Betty said a trifle sharply. “We don’t 
use that word in this house. I’m sor- 
ry I was cross,’ she said meekly, 
when Ann’s expression showed her 
to be rebuked. 

“O.K., general; no tears. bedew- 
ing the quarterback. What happened 
next?” ; 

“Well, of course, I needn’t go into 
the year at school. And you know 
that Mark and I met at a student 
convention that spring. You remem- 
ber, the dean was so mad because I 
came in an hour after doors locked. 
He graduated and got his job en- 
gineering on a road crew, and it 
seemed so silly to wait ’til I was 
through school, so we were married.” 


“Here comes the bride. And we 
lost one swell ‘spread’ devotee.” 


“Everything was rosy for awhile. 
Mark is a Christian, too, and we were 
heavenly happy. Perhaps too happy 
for earth. Anyway, two years ago, 
when Elise was born, we vowed we 
had everything. But you know we 
were living in that construction 
camp. The water became polluted, 
and my baby contracted typhoid. Oh, 
Ann, we miss her so!” 


“There’s nothing one can say is 
there, my dear?—Except that ‘all 
things work together for good—’ ” 


“Once I would have said that was 
sophistry; mere using religion as a 
blind, a dope for pain. But now I 
know it’s true. As hard as Elise’s 
going was, we know we haven’t lost 
her. It twists our hearts, but we’ve 
got to admit, “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord taketh away’.” 

“But Mark’s being stricken with 
paralysis on top of that! Surely that 
must have tested your faith beyond 
endurance. I know I could not have 
borne up under it!” 


“Oh, but you could!” Betty paused 
in setting plates and food on the tea 
cart. ‘You see, no matter what life 
brings, God is stronger than your 
trial. All you have to do is borrow 
His strength, and you will ‘rise up 
like eagles’! There is a reason and 
a purpose in His testing us. As we 
endure the pain shall we reap the re- 
ward. And, my dear, if you had not 
told me, perhaps I should never have 
found that life is wonderful. There 
is everything to live for. Jesus has 
made all the difference.’—Lutheran 
Herald. 
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WHAT LINCOLN THOUGHT 


The Fruits of Labor 

“In the early days of our race the Almighty said to 

the first of our race, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread’; and since then, if we except the light and air 
from heaven, no good thing has been or can be enjoyed 
by us without having first cost labor. And, inasmuch 
as most good things are produced by labor, it follows 
that all such things of right belong to, 
those whose labor has produced them. 
But is has so happened, in all ages of 
the world, that some have labored, and 
others without labor enjoyed a large 
proportion of the fruits. This is wrong, 
and should not continue. To secure to 
each laborer the whole product of his 
labor, or as nearly as possible, is a 
worthy object of any good government.” 


Ballots and Bullets 

“Ballots are the rightful and peace- 
ful successors of bullets; and when 
ballots have fairly and constitutionally 
decided, there can be no successful ap- 
peal back to bullets; there can be no 
successful appeal, except to ballots 
themselves, at succeeding elections. 
Such will be a great lesson of peace; teach- 
ing men that what they cannot take by an election, 
neither can they take it by war; teaching all the folly 
of being the beginners of a war.” 


The Lord’s Side 
“T know that the Lord is always on the side of the 
right. But it is my constant anxiety and prayer that I 
and this nation should be on the Lord’s side.” 
“Unless the great God... shall be with and aid me, 
I must fail; but if the same Omniscient mind and AI- 


mighty arm... shall guide and support me, I shall not 
fail; I shall succeed.” 


The Times Are Out of Joint 
“These are sad times and seem out of joint. -All 
seems dead, dead, dead; but the age is not yet dead; it 
liveth as surely as our Maker liveth. Under all this seem- 
ing want of life and motion the world 
does move, nevertheless. Be hopeful.” 


The People Shall Answer 

“T appeal to you... constantly to 
bear in mind that with you (the peo- 
ple) and not with politicians, not with 
presidents, not with office seekers, but 
with you, is the question, Shall the 
Union and shall the liberties of the 
country be preserved to the latest gen- 
eration?” 


The Great Book 
“In regard to the Great Book, I 
have only to say that it is the best gift 
which God has given to man. All the 
good from the Saviour of the world is 
communicated to us through this book.” 


Lincoln’s Favorite Scripture 

“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before Him 
with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul? “He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?”—Micah 6:6-8. 


I AM PROUD... 


To belong to the western world, 


To live on a soil that has never felt the crunch of the oppressor’s boot, 
To breathe the air never polluted by the breath of the tyrant, 


To be free, as the winds are free, 


To become more like God in ways of my choosing, 


me this freedom, 


the earth, 


I AM PROUD 


ea 


To have as my home a land which now stands embattled in defense of the freedom which grants 
To join my heart and my hands with the hearts and hands of the brotherhood of liberty encircling 


To spend what is left of my years in strengthening, confirming, maintaining that brotherhood, 
To die, if so it is fated,a free man, but ‘never to live as a slave. 


—GEORGE WEIDA SPOHN, Professor of English, St. Olaf College 
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Birthstones or Rails 


In the 28th Chapter of Exodus, verses 15-30, we find 
a description of the breastplate of the high priest. This 
breastplate was set with stones divided into four rows, 
and upon each stone was engraved the name of one of 
the twelve tribes of Israel. Later in the New Testament, 
we find the twelve Foundation Stones described in the 
Revelation of John. It is thought that the custom of 
wearing birth stones was derived from these sources; 
although the modern custom cannot be traced back 
more than a century or two. The custom appears to 
have originated in Poland among Hebrew gem traders. 


Birthstones, or natal stones, are worn by those who 
are inclined by sentiment or fancy to believe that the 
wearing of this particular gem will keep them from 
harm. 


While some months have assigned to them two or 
more stones, February appears to have the one stone, 
the Amethyst. The amethyst is a type of quartz and 
varies in color from a light, almost purple hue to a 
clear dark purple. The dark reddish-purple is the most 
valued of all amethyst. Many parts of the United States 
have produced amethysts of gem quality. Some have been 
found in North Carolina, Virginia, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania and Georgia. 

Two of the foremost Presidents of the United States 
had the privilege of wearing the amethyst as their natal 
stone. George Washington, truth teller, gentleman 
farmer, Revolution leader, first president, organizer of 
a nation, born February 22, 1732. Abraham Lincoln, rail 
splitting, Honest Abe, Civil War President, emanci- 
pator, born February 12, 1809. 


We are sure that among our local, district and 
Synodical Luther Leagues can be found at least one 
group with a birthday for each month of the year; there- 
fore, the Luther League of America has a birthday every 
month. Check the birthday of your League and sent an 
amethyst, ruby, pearl, etc., to headquarters in the form 
of a gift to the Sustaining Membership Fund. 


Many of the youth of the Luther League, like Wash- 
ington, have gone to fight for their country, and this in- 
creases the problem of the Luther League to weld its 
organization into an increasing power for good, but with 
the help of sympathetic friends and Luther Leaguers 
still at the home front, it can be done if materials are 
provided. 

As his family moved from place to place, Abraham 
Lincoln split many rails for building the cabins of his 
family and friendly neighbors. Many fences were needed 
to keep in the cattle and keep out destructive forces, and 
numerous were the rails needed for this purpose. In the 
pioneering land of his day all the necessary material was 
at hand for this purpose and it only needed the untiring 
hand of Honest Abe to split the rails. 

Many of our Luther League organizations need 
strengthening to keep going the good influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and to keep out the evil distractions and in- 
fluences of today. The Luther League of America is 
' willing and ready to do all in its power to split the rails 
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for cabin building and fencing in; but materials must be 
provided as they are not in hand without the help of the 
field. Send in this material in the shape of a $1 Con- 
tributing or a $5 Gift, Loyalty, Alumni, or Memorial 
Membership in the Sustaining Membership Fund. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN 


Chairman, Sustaining Membership Fund, 
Luther League of America 
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An Essay on Legs 


“What are legs for. . People nowadays think 
they can not walk—they must ride to church.” Canton 
Christian, Dec. 13, 1942.) 

People used to have legs. 

They used them for walking. 


People often walked as much as a mile. Sometimes 


much farther. 


They used their legs to walk to the store, to work, 
to visit neighbors and to go to church. 


Walking was said to be the best known form of 
exercise, in that it benefitted almost every muscle in 
the body. 


Since the advent of automobiles, high-power gas 
and rubber tires a wave of leg paralysis has engulfed 
the country. 

Pedestrians have been voted a menace—barnacles 
on the wheels of progress. 

Walking has become one of the lost arts. 
nonessential. 


Legs are 


According to such evolutionary prophets as H. G. 
Wells, they may become useless appendages of the hu- 
man body and disappear. 

But, hold! Gas rationing is about to change every- 
thing! Possibly the hour has struck for men and women 
of courage—people who will brave the anathemas being 
hurled at “relics of the horse-and-buggy days’—to re- 
vive the ancient custom of peregrination. 

It is suggested that Sunday morning be taken for 
this adventurous experiment and that the route be so 
arranged as to include the church and divine worship. 


Rub down the old legs. Trot them around the 


house. Limber up the rusty joints. See whether they 
will work again. Then try putting them to work for 
the Lord. 
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HOW LONG SHOULD IT TAKE 


A minister in England once asked a soldier: 

“If the queen were to write something very im- 
portant, and print it, and then give it into the hands 
of the army, telling the soldiers: ‘Go into all the world 
and tell everybody,’ how long would it take you?” 

“We could manage that in about eighteen months,” 
said the soldier. That was at a time when ships were 
slow and there were no airplanes nor automobiles. 

Jesus told us to go into all the world and tell every- 
body something very important. How long is it taking 
His army to do it?—The Children’s Hour. 
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DEMIC OF HERO WORSHIP 


The worship of athletic stars is only a symptom of a nation-wide disease. Is there a remedy? 
H, A. MORRIS 


FTER the football season, what? Where is last 

year’s gridiron hero?” So a magazine writer 

asked in January. With the “football” changed 

to “basketball” or “hockey”, the same question 
will be asked in April. Suppose we stick to football 
for the present, and ask some further questions: “Is the 
graduated star able to meet successfully this sudden 
change in his mode of living? Without the praise of his 
associates, without the cheers of the crowd, will he rise 
to those heights where he will find, if not lasting fame, 
at least a position in some worth-while pursuit?’ I am 
answering “no,’ and I give my reasons. 

During his football career, the gridiron hero was the 
man of the hour. Praise was his daily diet, and for 
every clever play that he made he saw his name in head- 
lines, some of them dwarfing news of greater import- 
ance. While the glory lasted he enjoyed as much publici- 
ty and adulation as a matinee idol, but when it ends with 
disarming suddenness he will awake to find himself a 
job hunter with no unusual qualifications which will en- 
title him to a prominent position such as he enjoys at 
college. 

All this may seem to be a severe condemnation of 
football. It is not, for our treatment of the football hero 
—or hero in any other sport for that matter—is only a 
reflection of the attitude of the great American public 
toward any person who, for a time, behaves spectacularly 
before its eyes. And, still more unfortunately, this 
dangerous malady finds its way into the smallest towns 
and villages and makes, for a day, a hero or a heroine 
of one of the inhabitants, then departs for newer victims 
leaving the stricken person so bathed in the glow of his 
recent rise to popularity that he is unfit to meet the more 
important tasks of life. Many a young person, possess- 
ing some little talent, is spoiled, at least temporarily, 
by the overdose of praise he receives and often it takes 
a hard blow or an unfortunate occurrence to make him 
once more a useful member of society, capable of using 
his talent modestly and without thought of praise. 

Several illustrations may help to make clearer what 
I have in mind. Two young women were walking along 
the street of a fair-sized city the other day. One was a 
stranger, the other a native of the community. 

“Who is that old gentleman crossing the street?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Oh, that man over there?” was the reply. “That’s 
Dr. Somebody-or-Other, who is supposed to be working 
on a cure for, Oh, some sickness or something; you 
know, he experiments on rats and things.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “and that young man who 
just spoke to the doctor? Who is he?” 

“Oh, you must meet him. That’s Bill Blank. He’s 
marvelous. Everyone’s just crazy over him, He cap- 
tained our football team last fall, and he was the most 
perfect lead in the class play that you ever saw. Come 
along, and I’ll introduce you. You'll be thrilled, too.” 
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Now I am not so much concerned with the effect that 
all this makes on the stranger as upon Bill Blank. Show- 
ered with praise by half the city, while men like the 
doctor walk the streets unnoticed, his head is bound to 
become turned unless he is a paragon of modesty. 

A church I know of had a winning basketball team. 
The boys were congratulated, patted on the back, and 
even given a banquet in appreciation of the honor that 
they had brought to the church. At the banquet, thought- 
fully provided by the hard-working ladies of one of the 
organizations, speaker after speaker lauded the victories 
these young men had achieved. They were the men of 
the hour. 

But in the background sat a number of faithful 
church workers, teachers of classes, officers of societies, 
dependable souls, all, who had given years of unfailing 
service. What of them? The young men of the athletic 
team never again won the championship. Some of them, 
attendants of this particular church only because of their 
athletic interests, drifted back to their own churches, or 
away from any church. Those few who remained did 
little toward lifting the burden of church responsibility 
from the shoulders that had borne them for many years. 
Why should they? They had won the championship ‘for 
their church and community. Why should they interest 
themselves in the mere details of running an organiza- 
tion, or teaching a class? They were heroes! 

And so it goes. The faithful few work silently, too 
often without any sort of recognition, while those whose 
meteoric bursts of flame dazzle the eye, are showered 
with the praise really deserved by the uncomplaining 
toilers. Of course, those who praise the hero don’t mean 
to neglect the others, or seem unappreciative. That’s the 
worst features of this malady. 

How long have we been suffering from this epi- 
demic of hero worship? As far as I can tell, we have 
been victims for a long time. Nearly everyone can re- 
call hearing of some person who is remembered only. 
because he made a home-run at the church-school pic- 
nic in 1894. Or because he played the leading role in 
the home-town production of “Way Down East” almost 
as well as the professional seen on the city stage—at 
least, to quote local opinion. And today there is the 
girl who wins the local beauty contest or performs suc- 
cessfully a role in some amateur production, and starts 
blithesomely toward fame and fortune in New York, 
Hollywood, or somewhere else, only to find that, when 
contrasted with real art, her talent is mediocre and is 
appreciated only by her own friends and associates who 
have a personal interest in her. Everyone means to be 
kind, when congratulating a person who has performed 
well some public act, but often the praise is too loud, and 
the recipient is self-deceived into believing that one little 
talent is really ten. 

There must be a remedy for this. True enough, it 
seems a part of American life, whether on a large scale or 
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a small one. School conduct contests to determine the 
most beautiful, or the most popular girl, the best athlete 
or the best sport, while the student receiving the title of 
the most studious or the most likely to succeed is looked 
upon as a decent enough person, but hardly the popular 
conception of a high-school or a college hero. There 
has been, and still is, much criticism of such contests. 
The most effective argument against them is the words: 
“What do we send our children to school for in the first 
place? To learn to be beautiful, to knock a ball around 
a field, or to learn to become intelligent, useful mem- 
bers of the world?” 

There lies the most important truth about the epi- 
demic of hero worship that has swept the country. It 
is the weight of importance placed upon false values. 
We worship, like the heathen, gods of wood and stone, 
without bothering to search for the God of truth. The 
gilded images of popular figures lure us, and we do not 
stop to consider that their feet are made of clay. 

Very slowly, a small part of the American public 
seems to be realizing this. Occasionally an article ap- 
pears criticizing some popular form of hero worship that 
has never been questioned before. 

But we of the coming generation, shall we continue 
according to custom and lay our offerings at the shrine 
of false values? On us is placed the task of separating 
the true from the false, the worthwhile from the unim- 
portant. Life offers us the choice of two trails to follow: 
one leads downhill, through the valley of thoughtless- 
ness, by the lake of least resistance, coming at last to the 
grove of ineffectual living. The other climbs the rocky 
trail of mental effort, skirts the gorge of decisive think- 
ing, and reaches at last the peak of usefulness to man- 
kind. Which path shall we choose? 
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Hold Tight To Faith . . . 


Daily searching and sharing the Scriptures 
will help hold us to our faith 


REMEMBER my very first little Testament. I 
have it now. It has “To Mony from Clyde, 
July 14, 1906,” written on the flyleaf. I was 
five years old, Clyde was only three. 

Daddy took my picture with his box kodak—starting 
to Sunday School. I had on a bonnet with two little 
plumes and my “Bible” held tight in my hand. The 
next Bible I possessed was a small white one—I won it 
as a prize at a Sunday School party. 

But my first real big grown-up Bible with my name 
on the outside in gold letters was given to me as a 
Christmas present from daddy the year I was twelve. 

I had joined the church the summer before. It’s 
the only Bible I’ve ever owned. The leather binding 
has grown “worn looking” and there are “turned-down 
corners” on some of the leaves, but money could not 
buy that Bible from me. It’s a part of me and my 
life. 

It went away to school with me in the top drawer 
of my wardrobe trunk, along with mother’s and daddy’s 
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pictures and one of John in a rose leather frame. I 
kept it on my dresser and my Bible there. 

Bibles are such good places to keep things—dreams, 
hopes, and faith, and sometimes disappointments. My 
Bible went along to Denver with me—“five weeks before 
Commencement Day” when I had to give up (they said 
it was tuberculosis, an after-effect of the flu). 

I was president of the student council. It was hard 
at twenty years of age to let the rest of the world go 
by and stay in bed three years, but it was worth it all 
to “live again.” To receive a telegram from the senior 
class on commencement morning, “We wish you were 
here with us,” even instead of a diploma was a blessing. 

I was too sick for a long time even to read my own 
mail. My own big Bible was too heavy for me to hold 
up to read, so daddy looked in half a dozen bookstores 
all over Denver before he found my small Four Gos- 
pels. He brought it to me the next day after I had 
an attack of appendicitis on my twenty-first birthday. 
The doctors said I had one chance in a hundred, but 
daddy always thought I was going to get well. That 
night my fever left me and didn’t come back. 

Inside the little black book there was only one 
verse underscored with a pencil, “Where is your faith?” 
Daddy had marked it for me. 

After that I spent two more years in the sanitorium. 
Sometimes I got pretty blue, but mother stayed with 
me. She gave me part of her own happiness in living. 
And there was never a night passed when my nurse 
had prepared me for bed and before I turned out the 
light, that I did not read a verse out of that little 
“black book.” 

Inside the front there is pasted a tiny picture of 
mother and daddy sitting on the front steps at home 
with two of Beauty’s puppies, and inside the back cover 
there is John’s address back in Memphis, (he waited 
seven years for me to get well). 

Funny thing, but ever so often when I read my 
Bible before I turn out the light (I’ve been well for 
fifteen years now, married, in a “dear little house” of my 
own for thirteen years), I just happen to turn to that 
little verse that is marked with a pencil, “Where is 
your faith?” 

Daddy has been superintendent of our Sunday 
School ever since I can remember—and of his little ten- 
minute talks my favorite has always been the story of 
the two little girls who were on their way to school 
and were afraid they were going to be late. One said, 
“Let’s stop and pray’; the other said, “No, let’s run 
and pray while we run.” That's my idea of faith! As 
daddy wrote: 

“My dear Margaret: To paraphrase the Bible, Dr. 
Holden may plant, the patient may water, but it is God 
that makes the cure. I am not taking any of the credit 
from Dr. Holden, but as a foreign medical missionary 
said not long back here, ‘All that the physician can do 
is to break up the driftwood that has clogged up the 
system, or cut away the part that has decayed; but God 
only can cure.’—Daddy.” 

And if you could see me today—185 pounds—out 
digging in my hollyhocks—baking a cake—living again 
—being happy, you would know why I say, “Miracles do 
happen.’ Don’t ever let anybody tell you they don’t. 
Just hold tight to your faith! 
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NEWS FROM HERE and THERE 


FELLOWSHIP THAT WILL CREATE A 
UNITED LUTHERANISM 


The locating of Camp Croft near the city of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has had a great effect upon a small group 
of Lutherans in Woman’s Memorial Church in that city. 
As the months have passed since the opening of the 
Camp, the Leaguers, particularly, have come to feel that 
the soldiers have played an effective part in the work 
of the Church. 


It has been interesting to learn to know men from 
all over the United States and from several foreign na- 
tions. In the Service Center—the church basement— 
the Leaguers on Saturday and Sunday evenings have 
enjoyed the fellowship and the friendship of many Luth- 
eran soldiers. They have learned that Lutherans are 
brothers, no matter to what branch of the Lutheran 
Church they belong. 


One of the most unusual meetings of the year was 
that held on November 8th. This was an “all-soldier’” 
program. Russell Knudsen, Illinois, a member of the 
Norwegian Church, was in charge. Two men of the Mis- 
souri Synod, Walter Behnke, New Jersey, and Robert 
Krohe, Illinois, discussed the topic, “Crowd or Con- 
science.” John Long, Pittsburgh, United Lutheran 
Church, sang an appropriate hymn. It was inspiring to 
hear these men and to realize that though each differed 
a little in his way of thinking each had the same Luth- 
eran foundation. 


It has been our pleasure to know several men who 
have been outstanding in their Leagues, two former state 
Luther League presidents, Nicholas Friday of New Jer- 
sey and Byron Faust of Indiana, who have been among 
our guests, and Francis Kline of Pennsylvania, well- 
known as publicity man in his district. And others have 
helped the church as well as the League. In the choir 
have been Curtis Loffgren, Illinois, of the Augustana 
Synod, Walter Stemmermann, Brooklyn, of the Missouri 
Synod, Raymond Mosser and John Long, both of Penn- 
sylvania and ULCA. Private Francis Kline and John 
Kline will be remembered here not only for their faith- 
ful attendance at all services but also because they made 
the first contribution towards the erection of our new 
church building (temporarily deferred now). Another 
ardent Leaguer was Willis Seville of Rochester, N. Y. 
We learned to know him because he mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that he knew Clarence Neun, a Leaguer re- 
membered to many who rode the Luther League Special 
to California in ’39 and a friend of some of the Leaguers. 
What a small world this is! And what a friendly one 
when Lutheran meets Lutheran! 


It is our conviction, as expressed by one of our Mis- 
souri friends, that the young people of the Church will 
do much toward uniting the Lutherans of this continent. 
Surely Lutherans who have been one in worship and 
Christian fellowship, as we have experienced here, can 
and will eventually become one, great, united Lutheran 
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Church. These bonds will help cement the building of 
this Lutheran Church in the not distant future. 
—CLARA SHEALY IRICK 
kkk 


REPORT FROM INDIA 

Rev. Isaac Cannaday, Treasurer of the War Emer- 
gency Committee of the Federation of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India, which is responsible for 
the allocation of Lutheran World Action funds to war 
orphaned Lutheran missions in India, reports that Luth- 
eran mission work has not been affected by occasional 
disturbances in some parts of the country. “These do not 
interfere with regular mission and church work,” he says. 

He also reports, “All the bodies to whom we are 
giving the subsidies are getting along fairly well, in spite 
of financial stringency. All the missionaries are well, as 
far as I know.” 

Dr. Cannaday recently forwarded a copy of a reso- 
lution of appreciation adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Christian Council in India. The text 
follows: “Resolved, that the thanks of the National 
Christian Council executive committee be conveyed to 
the American section of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion for their most generous financial assistance to the 
All-India Lutheran Federation.” 

The annual Lutheran World Action appeal, presented 
annually to Lutherans of the United States is sponsored 
by eight national Lutheran groups through the National 
Lutheran Council and the American section of the 
Lutheran World Convention. The National Lutheran 
Council is the cooperative agency which has the re- 
sponsibility of ministering to the needs of Lutherans in 
this country. The Lutheran World Convention is an in- 
ternational service agency. Since the outbreak of the 
war in 1939 the American section of the Convention has 
assumed the responsibility for raising funds to support 
orphaned Lutheran mission fields throughout the world. 
A portion of this fund is made available to orphaned 
missions in India—N. L. C. 
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NEWS BRIEF 

The activation of an armored division is such an 
unusual occurence that only a few chaplains have had 
the privilege of participation in the ceremony. During a 
recent ceremony at Camp Beale, Calif., a chaplain of the 
United Lutheran Church, Rev. Frank M. Brown, par- 
ticipated in the activation of the 13th Armored Division. 
It is reported that at least 10,000 visitors were present 
on that occasion. 

Major-General John B. Wogan directed the cere- 
mony. He also addressed the division and visitors at the 
camp. Following his address, he and his aide, accom- 
panied by the flag bearers, with ten American flags, 
moved to a place in the field in front of the reviewing 
stand, There they were met by the commanding officer 
of the ten units of the division. Division Chaplain Brown 
was called on to bless the colors.—N. L. C. 
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10 Points For Good Discussions 


1. Speak your mind freely. 


The discussion meeting is yours—a chance for you 
to say what you think. Say it. Your ideas count. 
Here “everyone’s idea is worth just as much as 
everyone else’s and a good bit more than some.” 


2. Listen thoughtfully to others. 


Try hard to get the other person’s point of view 
—see what experience and thinking it rests on. 
Remember, on almost every question there are 


three points of view—yours, mine and the right 
one. 


3. Keep your seat when you speak. 


When you are a group member, you do not have 
to stand up to speak. The discussion meeting is 
not a place for speeches. The worship service ex- 
cepted in this suggestion. Informality should be 
the rule in the discussion of a topic. 


4. Do not monopolize the discussion. 


Do not speak more than one minute or so at a 
time. Give others a chance. Pass the ball to 
someone across the circle or square or row as the 
case may be in the arrangement of the group. If 
discussion lags, help the leader put questions that 
will draw others out. 


5. Do not let the discussion get away from you. 


If you do not understand where it’s going, say 
so, and suggest getting back on the track again 
so that the discussion may reach the destination 
toward which it was planned to arrive. Ask for 
examples, cases, illustrations until you do under- 
stand. Try to tie up what is being said with your 
own experience and with what you have heard 
and read. 


6. Indulge in friendly disagreement. 


When you find that you are on the other side of 
the fence from the discussion, say so, and tell why. 
But disagree in a friendly way. Everyone is seek- 
ing the truth. Good-humored discussion leads 
part way there. 


7. Strike while the idea is hot. 


Do not wait for the leader to recognize you be- 
fore speaking. If several want to speak at once, it 
is his job to grant the floor and privilege to speak 
to one and give the others a chance later. 


8. Come to the discussion with questions in mind. 


Make notes of questions and points of disagree- 
ment that occur to you during advance reading or 
listening and raise them during the discussion. 
The Luther League Review, other church papers, 
daily press, magazines, and radio are good sources 
for clippings and notes to be used at discussion 
meetings. 
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9. Go ahead from discussion to study. 


Remember that discussion is just the first step— 
an important one but still just a starter. If your 
thinking is stirred up by the discussion here, seek 
out materials for further study on the problem. 


10. When the topic is more of an informative nature than 


that of discussion, you should likewise prepare 
yourself with informative materials to aid the 
leader in carrying out the proposed program and 
help make the meeting one that will be helpful 
to all the members. 
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A PRAYER FOR THOSE AT SEA 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep; 

O hear us when we cry to Thee, 

For those in peril on the sea. 


O Christ, whose voice the waters heard 
And hushed their raging at Thy word, 
Who walkedst on the foaming deep, 
And calm amidst its rage didst sleep; 
O hear us when we cry to Thee, 

For those in peril on the sea. 


Most holy Spirit, who didst brood 
Upon the chaos dark and tude, 
And bid its angry tumult cease, 
And give, for wild confusion, peace; 
O hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea. 


O Trinity of love and power, 

Out brethren shield in danget’s hour; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 

And evermore shall rise to Thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea. 


—WILLIAM WHITING 
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THE DOLLAR AND THE CENT 


A big silver dollar, and a little brown cent, 
Rolling along together they went, 
Rolling along the smooth sidewalk, 
When the dollar cemarked—for the dollar can talk: 


You poor little cent, you cheap little mite, 
I’m bigger and more than twice as bright, 
I’m worth more than you a hundted fold, 
And written on me in letters bold, 

Is the motto drawn from the pious creed, 
“In God we trust,’ which all can read. 


Yes, I know; said the cent, 

I’m a cheap little mite, and I know 

I’m not big, nor good, nor bright. 

And yet, said the cent, with a meek little sigh— 
You don’t go to church as often as I, 


—wWall Street Journal. 
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Spiritual Vitamin B—The Booster Spirit 
Read about it on Page 28 
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Senior and Young People’s Topics 


SENIOR TOPICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 
Theme: “Zhe Church's Place In a Changing World” 


February 7, 1943 
Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 


WHAT PAUL DID IN A CHANGING WORLD 
I Corinthians 4:11-16 
Rey. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“It is difficult to define greatness, but we can easily 
recognize a great man when we see one. We have no 
trouble in seeing that Shakespeare is a great poet, and 
that Angelo is a great architect, and that Raphael is a 
great painter, and that Mozart is a great musician, and 
that Pasteur is a great scientist and that Napoleon is a 
great general, nor do we hesitate to say that Paul is a 
great man. He is the only man in the New Testament, 
except Jesus, whom we would immediately enroll among 
the great.”—Jefferson, in “The Character of Paul.” 

Paul was an extraordinary personality as proved by 
the commotion he stirred up in his own lifetime. The 
Thessalonians said of him and Silas, they were men who 
“turned the whole world upside down.” 


Great Hero 

The great hero in the adventure to carry the mes- 
sage of the Gospel to all the world was Paul. One of 
the most fascinating things about Paul was the way he 
grew. He started life thinking that the whole world 
of religion was fenced into his own back yard, and he 
could see the sky perched securely on the top of that 
fence. He grew up in the back yard of the Pharisees who 
were sure that God seldom strayed outside of the back 
yard of religious beliefs and the fence was very high 
and held themselves the “pious ones” as far as possible 
from the life of the Greek and Roman world around them. 

The education Paul received was at the theological 
seminary at Jerusalem. In selecting the school of 
Gamaliel, a very liberal Pharisee, Paul was given in- 
struction in the Jewish’ life and religion, and became in- 
terested in the wider Greek and Roman world about him 
which led him later to determine the answer to the call 
of God to carry the Gospel not to the Jew alone but to 
the whole then-known world. 


The Conversion 

Three times in the Acts of the Apostles Saul’s con- 
version is related. From what we can gather, the great 
change in his convictions was brought about by a vision. 
God spoke to Saul in a vision. The light from above, 
brighter than the noonday sun, overcome the haughty 
persecutor. By this change that came over the apostle 
he was led into a new kind of life. As an evidence of his 
conversion Paul straightway did something. He preached 
the Gospel of Him whom he had been persecuting. He 
preached a Gospel that goes down to the deep neces- 
sities of the human heart and has power to lift men up 
into the life of holiness and into the light of hope. 
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The World in St. Paul’s Time 

In the time of St. Paul there were three nations of 
world-wide influence—the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Jews. The Romans ruled the world and their power was 
felt and feared; the Greeks led the world in intellectual 
matters, such as languages, literature, science and art; 
the Jews were distinguished for religion; they wor- 
shipped the one true God and had the sacred books of 
the Old Testament. In view of the spread and influence 
of these three nations, St. Paul had ideal qualifications as 
world missionary. He was a Roman citizen, spoke and 
wrote Greek; and he was by birth a Jew of purest He- 
brew stock. 


Morals of the Ancient World 

The Romans were avaricious and cruel. With the 
growth of the Empire and increase of wealth, they gave 
themselves up to luxury, dissipation, and sensuality. 

The Greeks had sought their highest good in the 
study of philosophy. Many philosophical sects arose and 
the moral character of the people as a whole deteriorated, 
and they misapplied their arts to make vice attractive. 

The Jews were proud and exclusive. They cared 
more for the observance of the Mosaic law than for 
mercy and justice. They, too, like the Greeks and the 
Romans were often guilty of vice and crime. 


The Coming of Christianity 

The world was in need of a Saviour. Men were 
weary of their sins and could find no permanent relief 
in philosophy or in the systems of morality that had 
been devised. 

Into this needy and expectant world Jesus Christ 
came. After His death there was need that someone 
should publish His teachings to the world. At this 
juncture Paul came forward. Paul organized the scattered 
teachings of Jesus into a system of religious thought, 
and then preached Jesus and His plan of salvation 
throughout the civilized world. 


What Paul Did 

Paul is known as the Christian Hercules, and his 
labors are so varied and wonderful that we sometimes 
lose the man in a blaze of the glory of the things he 
accomplished. 

It was he who lifted the Christian religion out of 
its Palestinian cradle and tore away its swaddling 
clothes, and trained it to walk along the highways of 
the Roman Empire. 

It was he who clipped the shell and set the im- 
prisoned eagle free. He lit the Christian lamp in the 
palace of the Caesars, converted a Jewish sect into a 
world religion, placed the cross of Jesus at the center 
of the universe, broke down the wall of separation be- 
tween the Jew and Gentile and gathered all men unto 
the family of God. 
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The religious atmosphere was charged with legalism 
and ceremonialism and like a flash of lightning Paul 
changed the air forever. One hears today in every 
Christian land and foreign missionary station the words 
that he put on the lips of those who are now following 
in his train. 

His writings are freighted with consolation and 
hope, and his penned paragraphs so beautiful and have 
within them such healing that they will be read in pub- 
lic worship of Christian congregations to the last day. 


A Comparison 

Nero and Paul were contemporaneous. Nero is dead. 
In the popular mind he is not remembered for any good 
he did. He was one of the most cruel rulers. He con- 
tributed to the downfall of an empire that was one of 
the most magnificent of all time. 

On the contrary Paul still lives and speaks. He had 
little idea that his epistles would find a place in the 
scriptures, neither did he dream that his name would 
increase in splendor through the ages. Rome has fallen 
but the kingdom of Christ moves on to even greater 
victories. 

The Lesson For Us 

We point today to the types of change taking place 
in the modern world. It may be summed up by saying 
that everywhere men and women are breaking over the 
old lines and are joining new groups for struggle about 
the issues which really count in life—food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, education, the right to decent, happy family life, the 
worth and dignity of human personality. 

Amidst this turmoil and change there are two kinds 
of religion, the religion of escape and the religion of 
conquest. The religion of escape is an ostrich—like re- 
ligion which sticks its head in the sand and thinks that 
it has overcome danger. 

The religion of conquest, on the other hand, is the 
religion which looks the hard facts of life squarely in 
the face, sacrifices the superfluous and gets to the root 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ and fights for the best 
interests of the soul. The religion of conquest was the 
religion of Paul, it was the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The future of the Church rests with us. You can 
embrace the religion of escape if you wish, but the big 
rushing world will pass you by. Embrace the religion for 
conquest and like Paul we shall go out to conquer and 
bring Christ to the world and share all that we have of 
vital worth with all the children of our Heavenly Father, 
who in every land are setting out today toward new and 
lofty goals. 
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February 14, 1943 
ONE MAN WHO HELPED CHANGE 
THE WORLD—LUTHER 
The Transfiguration 


Hebrews 11:33-40 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Martin Luther—“founder of Protestant civilization” 
—as someone has called him, was born in Saxony, Ger- 
many, in 1483. His peasant parents saved and worked to 
put him through school. 

After he. took his master’s degree, he went to an 
Augustinian convent in accordance with the medieval 
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teaching that the surest way to be perfect was to with- 
draw from the world. After he was ordained to the 
priesthood, he became a professor at the University of 
Wittenberg. His teaching soon attracted attention be- 
cause he presented Biblical truths in an unconventional 
manner. 

Then he began thinking about the sale of indul- 
gences. The officials of the church raised money by sell- 
ing indulgences—the granting of certain religious favors. 
Thus if a rich man wanted to be sure his sins were for- 
given, he.paid a certain sum of money. The poor man 
who didn’t have the money for this purpose was thus 
put in a different class. 

Luther began to think about this practice and to 

see how wrong it was. He did not see why one man 
should be any better in the sight of God because he 
had money to pay to the church for these religious 
favors. He spoke out against the practice and when the 
church officials protested, he wrote out his ideas about 
this and other corrupt conditions in the church. 
' These statements or theses were nailed to the door 
of the church at Wittenberg. This action on Luther’s 
part set people over the country to talking—and think- 
ing. Luther was summoned to appear before the church 
officials and commanded to take back some of the things 
he had said, but he said they were the truth and he 
would stand by his belief. This he did, in spite of per- 
secution and threat of death. 

When Luther began to think about these things 
people both within and without the Roman Catholic 
Church began to think also. This was a period when the 
poor man was considered of little value. This was the 
period of feudalism—of vassals and serfs and slaves. 
At this time Luther called attention to the value of per- 
sons as persons. He said that a man was important in 
the sight of God not because he belonged to the church 
or held a political position, but because he was a child 
of God. To God all persons were important. A man 
could not buy his way to heaven. What he did, the kind 
of life he lived—these were important. 

The movement started by Luther ended in the 
making of a new church—the Protestant. 


Better Educational Facilities 


The Reformation has made possible our public 
school system. Luther believed in having the youth 
educated. He said, “When schools flourish, then things 
go well and the church is secure. Let us have more 
learned men and teachers. The youth furnish recruits 
for the church, they are the sources of its well being. 
If there were no schools, who would there be to take 
our places when we die? In the church we are forced 
to have schools. God has preserved the church through 
schools, they are its conservatories.” 

Look to those countries where the development of 
the Reformation has been hindered for hundreds of 
years and you will find a large percentage of illiteracy. 
But in the countries where Protestantism has flourished 
and where there are free schools for boys and girls, the 
percentage of illiteracy is small. These better educational 
facilities were of considerable import in the changes 
that took place in the world following Luther’s great 
interest in the education of the common man. 
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Influence as a Translator 

Luther as a translator had a great influence on the 
Reformation and the post-Reformation period. The in- 
fluence is simply inconceivable. The common people 
could now study God’s Word themselves, discovering 
therefrom the vast errors of Rome, the precious mes- 
sage of the Gospel. This multiplied converts and gave 
permanency to the Reformation. Luther’s Bible rooted 
the truths in the people’s hearts, whence Rome could 
not dislodge them. 


The After Effect on Citizenship 

Success is never attained by mere theory. Luther 
welcomed the test of practice. His clear understanding 
of the needs of the time is seen in the twenty-eight 
subjects discussed in the “Open Letter to the German 
Nobility”. The success before the Diet encouraged him 
to its publication. Says Ranke of the situation at the 
time of the Diet: “No form of central government had 
been established, no financial system nor any organiza- 
tion were in existence; there was no supreme court of 
justice, and private war had not been put down.” What 
words could better emphasize the progress since made! 
Conscientious self-assertion is the foundation of all re- 
form. This principle has transformed society and gov- 
ernment in a way no people are better calculated to ap- 
preciate than the citizenship of the United States. As 
Democracy loses its sense of sacredness, public honor 
dies and abuses grow. 


Civic and Social Uplift 

Luther’s own program of social change was com- 
prehensive. Hence his eager response to the claims of 
the peasants. He “blazed the trail to a new age.” In 
his “Treatise on Christian Liberty,’ Luther sensed not 
only modern democracy in the wealth of its new unfold- 
ing life, but the inherent principles of rectitude and good, 
which no power can withstand. These principles are con- 
ditional to the realization of the purpose of modern 
society. 

No time has felt more keenly than our own the 
need of making Democracy morally safe. No time has 
felt more urgently the need of spreading democratic 
principle. Progress has come to mean fashioning the 
governments of the world into the likeness of our own. 
The civic ideas of Luther like his religious doctrines, 
have proven a leaven to the race. 


Industrial Progress 

Protestantism, wherever true to itself, has always 
“championed the rights of labor, of the poor, the down- 
trodden and ‘the suffering of every class. True Protest- 
anism is the friend of every toiler and sufferer today. It 
preaches God’s law against all sin, against all selfish- 
ness, against all injustice, against all exploiting of the 
weak by the strong. 

We owe much to the Reformation and to the leader 
in that very timely and important event. Luther truly 
lived and the Lord be praised that ever he was born. 
The doctrines he taught abide as the purest body of 
divinity in Christendom today, because of the rock from 
which they were hewn. Luther’s as well as our strength 
can be found only in our reliance on Christ Jesus, to 
whom must be all glory. 
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February 21, 1943 
Septuagesima Sunday 
OUR WORLD AND THE CHURCH’S 
PLACE IN IT 


Matthew 10:7-16 
Rey. John Schmidt, Columbia, S. C. 


Our Chaotic World 

To say that our present world is a chaos needs no 
further proof than your morning newspaper. In the 
words of Gabriel to “De Lawd” in Green Pastures, 
“Everything that was fastened down has come loose.” 
Most of the time-tested pillars seem to have been built 
upon concealed quicksands. One by one they disappear, 
until now even the remaining securities of life appear 
uncertain to us. 

Mankind is divided horizontally and vertically in 
this global war, into innumerable classes and interest 
groups, each seeking its own advantage at the expense 
of the rest. Even the pressures of the war between 
nations have not been able to overcome the selfish 
grasping of those who are more concerned about their 
own well-being than about the security of the nation 
of which they are a part. A sort of madness seems to 
have settled over our world. Our very genius has been 
twisted into a tool for our self-destruction. 


Man’s Dilemma 

And all this is but the shadow of the illness that is 
within man himself. “From whence come wars and 
fightings among you? come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members?” (James 4:1) Modern 
man has been trying to find life’s fulfillment apart from 
God. As a result he has no organizing center which 
gives unity, cohesion and purpose to his actions. He 
has spent back-breaking hours digging wells in the 
rocky soil, only to find that they were “broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.” (Jeremiah 2:13) This essential 
discontent makes man strike blindly at his fellows, like 
a wounded beast. 


Man’s Sinful Nature 

But our Lord tells us that this world is worse than 
chaotic. It is sinful and hates Him and His children. 
“Beware of men: for they will deliver you up to coun- 
cils and they will scourge you in their synagogues; and 
ye shall be brought before governors and kings for My 
sake ; . . the brother shall deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child: and the children shall 
rise up against their parents and cause them to be put 
to death. And ye shall be hated of all men for My 
Name’s sake.” (Matthew 10:17-22) These are strange 
words to speak to recruits who are going out on their 
first mission, but our Lord wants no one to serve Him 
who does not know the possible cost of discipleship. 

The world hated Him because of His claims and 
because His life and teaching revealed so clearly the evil 
of their own hearts. And the fruit of their hatred was 
the Cross. Standing under its shadow His disciples 
heard Him say, “If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated Me before it hated you. If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own: but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.” (John 15:18,19) When 
we, then, see the persecution of Christians in Russia, in 
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Germany, in Japan and elsewhere, or when we face 
bitterness and misunderstanding right here at home, we 
can not be surprised. He told us it would be so. 

A chaotic and a hating world—yes this is our world. 
What is the church’s place in it? 


The Church, The World’s Conscience 


Jesus Christ tells us that we go “as sheep in the 
midst of wolves’. That is no idle figure of speech, as 
we have seen. But how are we to manage? Perhaps we 
can follow the suggestion of Karl Heim that the Chris- 
tian church serves both as a conscience of the world and 
as a helping, healing power in that world. 


As the world’s conscience Christians are to testify 
against any form which sin may assume in their day. 
They are to sharpen the insight and destroy the com- 
placency of men. Our faith keeps us constantly at odds 
with the status quo so long as it contains those things 
that destroy human values. It has done so, with vary- 
ing courage and wisdom during the centuries that have 
passed. It is doing so today. Sometimes its protest has 
been heard; sometimes its voice has been forcibly si- 
lenced. It has won the gratitude of the oppressed and 
also the powerful hatred of their oppressors. There can 
be little doubt but that such a world as ours needs the 
Christian church to be her conscience. 


But that is not quite all. Christians are to be “the 
salt of the earth.” (Matthew 5:13) They are to be the 
Good Samaritans of the Twentieth Century, binding up 
the self-inflicted wounds of men and healing their minds 
with the message of God’s love in Christ. The church 
must not only condemn evil, but by its help given to 
sufferers prove the truth of its concern for them. The 
whole work of Social Missions, in all its forms, is a 
vital part of our task. Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Christian Education—these are all aspects of our 
task in such a world as this, the only answer that can 
be given by the children of such a Lord as ours. 


Our Part For Him 


Thinking seriously of what our Lord told us, of 
what we see in our world today and estimating the vast- 
ness of our church’s program, we may well re-read the 
great words of Isaiah 54:2,3 on which William Carey 
preached his immortal missionary sermon with its dual 
theme: “Expect great things from God: attempt great 
things for God.” And believing, may we do our part. 
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February 28, 1943 
Sexagesima Sunday 
ESTABLISHING THE CHURCH IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 
Rey, A. M. Knudsen, D.D., Chicago, Illinois 
This Changing World 
These are stormy times. Change is the order of the 
day. Truly we know not what a day may bring forth. 
Speedy, sometimes revolutionary, changes occur almost 
daily. Nobody is saying “God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” God is in His heaven to be sure, 
but everything seems wrong with the world. Man-made 
systems have broken down. The old contagious self- 
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confidence is gone. Not in our generation has the 
Church faced such problems and situations. 


Dislocation of Populations 

Millions of young men have left their homes and 
churches to join the armed forces of our land. To meet 
the spiritual needs of the men in the service, hundreds 
of Lutheran pastors have left their parishes and be- 
come army or navy chaplains, or pastors in Lutheran 
Service Centers. Countless multitudes of workers and 
their families have moved from the non-industrial sec- 
tions of the country into the defense areas to find em- 
ployment in the new war industries. As a consequence, 
old, strong, established churches are being weakened 
through shrinking memberships, attendance and income. 
At the same time serious problems have been created 
in the new defense industrial areas, and there has de- 
veloped an urgent need for a special spiritual ministry 
to the war workers. All of this has made the labors in 
the Kingdom most difficult and exacting. 

New fields of opportunity are being opened to the 
Church. New communities are springing up all over 
our land. It will require unusual wisdom to distinguish 
between the permanent and the temporary, and to pro- 
vide the right kind of ministry for each. 


Necessary Readjustments 
Leaders in home mission work are seeking more lay 
workers for assignment to fields of Christian service. 
The women and children in trailer camps and temporary 
housing projects will require the loving ministry of the 
gentle hands and hearts of consecrated Christian women. 


A Dauntless Christianity 

We must face our failing civilization with a daunt- 
less Christianity. There is nothing essentially new in 
the disturbed world conditions. They are as old as 
humanity. Men have always labored against the injus- 
tice and inequalities of life. People everywhere are con- 
stantly crying and clamoring for an even chance. God’s 
people have always faced a failing civilization. And how? 
Just as we face it, with fear and trembling. Just as we 
should face it, with faith and courage. 


A Changeless Christ 

Over against this changing world the Christian 
places the changeless Christ and the unvarying Gospel. 
When the city of New York was founded, there were 
only a few small houses on the lower end of Manhattan. 
Mighty changes have taken place since then. Towering 
skyscrapers have replaced the humble cottages of the 
first residents. But one thing has not changed: deep 
down under that first modest settlement and under the 
present sky-piercing structures is the same solid rock. 
The changes have been surface changes, and have had no 
influence on the rock on which the city is built. The 
changes in human life and human society since our Lord 
was here have been surface changes. Underneath is the 
same desperate need for Christ and His salvation. And 
Christ Himself has remained changeless, in His char- 
acter, His eternal purposes, His everlasting truth, and 
His saving power. The Church, like her Lord, must like- 
wise remain changeless in her spirit and message, her 
purpose and passion, while adjusting her methods to the 
needs of the times. 
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Home Missions 

For this reason the Board of American Missions is 
carrying on its normal functions of organizing and aid- 
ing congregations and of ministering to people in more 
than a dozen languages—German, Finnish, Icelandic, 
Italian, Spanish, Tewish (Yiddish), Magyar, Slovak, Es- 
tonian, Siebenbuerger Saxon, American Indian (Cree), 
Lettish, Norwegian and Swedish. It carries its far-flung 
Christian service to Alaska, to the Indians in Montana, 
to the mountaineers in the South, and to the dwellers in 
the West Indies. This Board is also developing a pro- 
gram for work in rural communities, for work among 
negroes, and at the present time is cooperating with other 
Lutheran bodies in providing the ministry of the Church 


to the war workers scattered from one end of our land 
to the other. 


At present 569 pastoral charges of the ULCA 
throughout the United States and its possessions and in 


the provinces of Canada are under the supervision of 
this Board. 


Serving these mission stations are 543 pastors, 
deaconesses, teachers and other workers. There are 136,- 
265 confirmed members in these missions and 81,152 
pupils in the Sunday School. The property of these 
congregations cost $14,948,314 and the membership 
raised $1,810,051 for local expenses last year and dur- 
ing the same year contributed $245,558 for benevolence. 
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The Board takes careful note of the trends of popu- 
lation and each year makes many surveys of communi- 
ties at the request of Synods. This work is done chiefly 
by seminarians working under an experienced Board 
canvasser. The religious preference of more than one 
hundred fifty thousand persons is ascertained annually, 
giving the Board a picture of the possible future both 
of new and old fields. 

In aiding congregations to secure a suitable place 
of worship, the Board helped to build a new church every 
two weeks until war priorities ended such construction. 
While the federal restrictions upon building operations 
have placed a serious handicap upon home mission en- 
deavors, making it practically impossible for new mission 
congregations to erect even a simple place of worship, 
the most baffling problem is that of finding qualified 
pastors to send into the fields that are white unto the 
harvest. Christians must ask the Lord for more workers. 


O Christ, for Thine own glory, 
And for our country’s weal, 

We humbly plead before Thee, 
Thyself in us reveal; 

O Savior King, defend us, 

And guide where we should go; 
Forth, with Thy message send us, 
Thy love and light to show; 
Till, fired with true devotion 
Enkindled by Thy word, 

From ocean unto ocean 


Our land shall own Thee, Lord. 


Toe 


Young People’s Topics For February, 1943 
Theme for the Month: “God 94 The Greatest Thing”’ 


February 7, 1943 
Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
GOD IS LOVE 
I John 4:16 
Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 
God Is Love 
God is Love. This is not the only place in the Bible 
where that statement is made. It is emphatic from cover 
to cover that God is Love. 
Love is a common experience in everyone’s life. 
Love is often thwarted, crushed or corrupted. When 
that happens the knowledge of God and the joy of life 


are marred. When love is lost, God is lost and life de- 


cays. Only the loving life is the living life—warm, 
thrilling, productive, healthy—‘whole” (“saved” is the 
New Testament word.) 

A child’s love for father and mother is an experi- 
ence which may give him understanding of what God is 
like. The greatest tragedy of broken homes (or even 
homes which remain intact but no love therein) is that 
the children are prevented from having the exalting ex- 


perience of parental love. 


(The leader should present or have presented here an 
experience personal, local or from literature which shows 
how loving father and mother reveals God in a child’s 
soul.) 
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Love on the Level 

“Tove on the level’? may also be a helpful experi- 
ence in learning to know God. Love on the level is love 
between friends, pals, chums. It usually arises from 
similarity of ideas, purposes, experiences. This is not the 
love which looks up as love for parents or hero-wor- 
ship of early adolescence. Our friends do not need our 
help especially. We just like to be together and to do 
things together. It is an even love—on the level. The 
love of Jonathan and David. 

(Here the leader should describe or have described 
some experience of friendship, personal, local or from 
literature.) 

Jesus says of His disciples: “Ye are my friends.” 
To love on the level is to experience something of the 
love of God in Himself, in the Holy Trinity in which 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost live and love in an equality 
of fellowship. Christ prays that same love may be in us 
(John 17:26). The love of friendship in Christ is an 
experience of God. 

Romantic Love 

Usually when we speak of love we think of romantic 
love—the love between man and woman. Many think of 
this love only in terms of shame and lust or sticky senti- 
mentality. But romantic love is great love as we all 
know. It may help much in knowing God. It is indeed 
the flaming supremacy of love experience. In its pas- 
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sionate devotion it allows no barriers to the completion 
of the unity of life which it craves. It is a consuming 
love—giving all and asking all. That is God’s love. He 
gives all and He asks all. He yearns for us. He seeks 
us. “He died for desire for us.” Those who have been 
and continue “to be in love’ know something of God’s 
burning, insatiable longing for us, for our love and for 
oneness with us. When romance finds its climax and 
assurance in holy matrimony it becomes a living illustra- 
tion of the burning desire God has and of His devotion 
which never changes. 

(The leader here should present as before an il- 
lustration of romantic and married love showing us the 
God.) 

Compassionate Love 

But this is a world of sin, sorrow and death. All 
about us are the poor, the sad, the sinning, the unlovely 
and unloved. We may love them with compassion. When 
we know the love of compassion we experience another 
aspect of God. Jesus “had compassion on the multitude.” 
God so loved the world (while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us) that He gave His Son. The love which sees 
want and need and danger and acts to bring relief is 
God’s love. 

(It should be easy to find many illustrations of this. 
Tell only one, the best you know locally.) 


Triumphant Love 

But love is not always. met with loving response. 
No one who tries to do good to others will lack expe- 
rience of having his love and good intentions misinter- 
preted—met with hate and rejected. Jesus tells His dis- 
ciples to expect that. The way of love led to a cross. 
To be able to keep on loving when love is spurned and 
when you are hurt, blamed falsely, despised and re- 
jected—that is to know God, for so He lived and died 
for us. Love triumphs. Hate cannot kill love. It goees 
on doing good, suffering, dying, rising again. Love your 
enemies. Bless them which persecute you. The cross 
lifts up our head. We love as He loves. We know love 
and life and God. 


(Here the leader should present or have presented 
an example of continuing love unrequited or spurned.) 


These are the great loves. Other loves also show us 
God. Love of beauty. Beauty is fitness. It is harmony 
and balance. That is God. Love of truth—science. Love 
which persists in seeking what is right, exact, which will 
not be content with less than the truth. God is truth. 
He is reality. Anything false mars our vision of Him. 
Love of a Cause. The great Cause is God’s Will. Every 
right cause is a fragment which may be built up into the 
perfection of His complete will. To be devoted to a 
worthy object bringing blessing to men and women and 
children helps to know God whose great objective is 
that His whole creation may abound in blessing, happi- 
ness, truth. 


(The leader should conclude by showing how one 
or more of the great loves mentioned here show us God.) 


“O Love that will not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May ticher, fuller be.’ 
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February 14, 1943 
The Transfiguration 
THE LOVE THAT BUILDS A HOME 
Ruth 1:16, 17 


Mrs. Roy J. Meyer, Johnstown, Pa. 


Young men and young women all over the world 
will be interested in this subject because in the mind of 
every human being there are thoughts of Home. Today 
you are probably living in the home your parents have 
built. Tomorrow you will live in a home you will build. 
You are dreaming of a future home with the one you 
love. What kind of a home will it be? 


Home and Love 

You might ask six or eight different people to give 
you a definition of the word home, and you will have 
six or eight different definitions. To one, the word 
might mean love of family, plenty of the comforts of 
life, devotion to God, peace, or a haven of rest. To an- 
other the word home might mean discord, deception, in- 
difference to God and the Church—a place of sin. 

Now add the word love and the two words connected 
are bound together and stand out as a beacon light in a 
world of darkness, chaos and confusion. Love and Home 
are the two words that cause the hearts of men and 
women and children to thrill and burn with poignant 
memories, to leap with hope and joy. That is why it is 
so important that we understand the meaning of a love 
that builds, uplifts, understands and creates the most 
important and oldest institution in the world; for, from 
the very beginning the home was the center of wor- 
ship, the beginnings of Democracy, where the founda- 
tion of great characters were laid. The home is the 
place where parents and children living together, strong 
in their convictions, pure in their habits, tender in their 
love, can do more to make a nation strong than edu- 
cators, scientists, presidents or clergymen. 


The First Home 

The very first home was in the Garden of Eden. 
When God created Adam He said, “It is not good that 
man should be alone, I will make an help-meet for him.” 
And so He made woman which means wife of man. He 
placed them in the Garden and it became their home 
until they disobeyed God’s commands. They were cast 
out and then began all the troubles and evils in the 
world. Today when God’s commands are disobeyed, 
there is bound to be friction, disillusionments, discords, 
tears and distressing situations. 


Jesus’ Home 

Where did Jesus live as a Boy? What do we know 
about His home life? Martin Luther often talked about 
Jesus performing tasks about the home or working in 
the shop with Joseph’s tools. There must have been 
many times when His patience was exhausted, when the 
family did not always agree, when disturbances came, 
when His mother grew tired and weary. Are we to 
think that all the tenderness of Jesus came to Him by 
a miracle when He was thirty years of age? No! We 
must think it was the growing up in that home and shop 
with the protective care of His earthly father and the 
loving consideration of His mother. He knew all things 
worked together for good to those who loved God 
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enough to trust Him. In the early years of His life He 
was Subject and obedient to His parents. His affection- 
ate love for His mother we see manifested at the cruci- 
fixion when He said to John, “Behold thy mother.” And 
so in that home long ago there permeated the spirit of 
helpfulness, sharing one another’s burdens, 


Ruth 

“And she became his wife.’ God has chosen to 
confer singular honors upon women throughout the 
sacred scriptures.” (Kitto) For examples, Anna, Miriam, 
Deborah, Mary, Lydia and Dorcas may be mentioned, 
but Ruth stands preeminent among them, for the strength 
of her affections to her mother-in-law, Naomi, she showed 
her loyalty and abiding trust in the words, “Entreat me 
not to leave thee—where thou goest I will go. Thy 
people shall be my people and thy God my God.” 

Love was the spark which kindled the flame to burn 
before the Lord throughout all the year. This is the 
key to true happiness that builds a home. Ruth humbled 
herself. She offered herself personally and tenderly, not 
out of fear or need, not out of duty or sorrowfully, but 
wholeheartedly and unreservedly. She had the stead- 
fast devotion which always leads to understanding com- 
panionship. So, providence led Ruth to Boaz and she 
became his wife. Then they began to build a home to- 
gether. Boaz was honest, prudent, tender and protective 
—a worthy mate. George Mathieson has said, “In the 
soul of Jesus the wedding bells of Ruth and Boaz are 
ringing.” Her reward was the favor and home of Boaz, 
becoming ancestress of the royal house of David; be- 
coming ancestress of Jesus Christ; becoming the sub- 
ject of one of the most beautiful books of the Bible.” 
(Rankin) Her story today teaches us to recognize the 
quiet heroism and uncomplaining suffering which are 
qualities lacking in so many of us today. Greed, envy, 
jealousy and hatred found no corner in her heart to 
dwell and spread its poisonous tentacles around to pro- 
mote fears, lies, gossip, slanders and the other evils 
which cause wars and rumors of war. Not once is Ruth 
called beautiful, but her goodness, kindness, courtesy and 
wholesomeness gave her a spiritual beauty. 


The Christian Home—The Ideal Home 

Only when a man and woman give the devotion of 
their hearts to Him in prayer can there be built the 
Christian home. They must be true to themselves, each 
other and to God. 

In the age in which we are living conditions are 
such that many marriages are ruined, homes are broken, 
divorces so numerous it behooves young people to weigh 
well their thoughts, emotions and decisions. A true home 
is a sacred place. The home, humble though it may be, 
may be the source of great governmental power. The 
home is a democracy. 

With scenes from Jesus’ early life in our hearts and 
in our minds, and the attributes of Ruth and Boaz 
brought so vividly to us in the book of Ruth we cannot 
help comparing the modern American home, 

There are three characteristics which we all must 
recognize before we feel that a home is built on solid 
ground. First of all it must have simplicity. It must be 
a center of affectionate self-denial and mutual forbear- 
ance. All the family must find satisfaction and happi- 
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ness there, Second, the true home must have consist- 
ency. Father and mother must be consistent in order to 
exercise discipline in the family. Children in a home 
have always been able to detect fraud. Third, piety. 
There must be religious experiences. There must be 
loyalty between husband and wife, parents and children. 
Simplicity and consistency leading to unselfish devotion 
to God, and communion with Christ. “God unfolds His 
purposes to those who keep His commandments.” (Alex- 
ander McClaren) 


You'll find where’er you roam 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 

But every house where Christ abides 
And friendship is a guest 

Is surely home, and home sweet home, 
For there the heart can test. 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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February 21, 1943 
Septuagesima Sunday 
THE SUPREME LAW—LOVE 
John 13:34 
Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Growing Designs 

Deep in the counsels of God is an eternal plan. It 
progresses, but it does not change. The hymn writer 
has captured the thought in the words: 

“Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-ending love, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign love.” 

Written in the hearts of men at creation, this de- 
sign was dimmed through the fall into sin. Later, God 
gave the Ten Commandments as a guide and rule for 
life. Still later, or, “In the fullness of time”, God sent 
His Son, Jesus Christ, to raise men to “The Way” and 
save them from their sins. That was and ever will be 
the greatest turning point in the history of the world. 


In the process of fulfilling His Father’s Will, Jesus 
called a number of disciples to follow Him and to learn 
of that Will which is so incomparably stated in John 
3:16. While training those men by example and pre- 
cept, our Lord constantly kept His Kingdom before them. 
Reminding them that His Kingdom was not of this 
world, with its hatreds, greed and selfishness, but in the 
hearts of men where righteousness and love held sway, 
He challenged them, no doubt daily, to walk in that 
love light. There are many evidences in the Gospels 
that Christ had to exercise much patience with the dis- 
ciples who were slow to learn, hasty to follow the dic- 
tates of the flesh, and even reluctant to grant Him the 
wisdom of His Way. One of the classic examples of 
this is found in John 14:9, where Jesus says, “Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip?” 


Studies in the Upper Room 
In that upper room where His disciples were to 
learn so much about their Lord, Jesus had just dealt 
with a traitor. It must have been a most trying expe- 
rience. In that unpardonable sin so close at hand was 
evidence of the weight of man’s sin which even now 
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was pressing heavily upon the Lord. No sooner had the 
door closed behind Judas than every eye was turned 
upon the Master. Would those few brief moments of 
silence ever pass... ? Every disciple searched the very 
depths of his own soul as he waited for what would 
happen next. 

What a picture the varying expressions on the faces 
of the disciples must have presented to Jesus. There was 
consternation, fear, amazement, confusion and urgent 
inquiry written in varying degrees on the countenances 
of all. If “the eyes are the windows of the soul’, cer- 
tainly the face oft reveals the thoughts of the mind and 
the emotions of the heart. But if Jesus saw all this, 
what must the disciples have seen as they searched the 
face of their Master? Certainly, nothing of the imme- 
diate events which the “traitor disciple’ had even now 
set in motion. The “Victory Countenance” of Jesus grew 
more and more magnetic, until the triumph of God’s 
Plan broke forth in words: “Now is the Son of man 
glorified, and God is glorified in Him. If God be glori- 
fied in Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself, and 
shall straightway glorify Him.’ How privileged were 
they who looked in the face of Jesus as He uttered those 
words. Of course, finite minds could not grasp the whole 
picture. Even now, looking back on the succeeding 
events in the remaining part of His earthly ministry, we 
fail to comprehend the fulness of His Glory. But Glory 
there was, and an abundance of it! Something indefin- 
able! inspiring! thrilling! The disciples, spiritually slow 
of understanding as all humans are, must have felt the 
electrifying influence of those triumph words in a chap- 
ter now rapidly drawing to a close. 

While Jesus was more than the world’s greatest 
Teacher, He surely was that. Have you ever thought 
of what a privilege it would have been to have sat at 
Jesus’ feet? The compass of His knowledge extended 
not only to the past and the present but also to the 
future. His judgments were right, His wisdom infinite 
and His understanding complete. Great though the 
world’s teachers have been, none ever possessed such 
qualities. 

Looking at His disciples, He called them “little 
children”. Was this so strange? Were they not still in 
the position of learners of the very rudiments of His 
Kingdom? Having had the Law as their schoolmaster 
for years, His instruction was to open a new and greater 
horizon the breadth of which was to encompass the 
earth. In a sense, it too was a law; but it was different 
from the Old Testament law of “an eye for an eye’, 
which was the only one generally known hitherto. It was 
a “New” command or New law which was to fulfill the 
old. It was not intended to destroy or set aside the 
Ten Commandments, rather the purpose was to com- 
plete them in the sense of producing a higher motiva- 
tion for their spontaneous observance. Jesus said, “If 
ye love Me, keep My commandments.” In the same 
chapter of John’s gospel, Jesus said: “If a man love Me, 
he will keep My words.” Thus in language as simple 
as words can convey, Jesus tells His disciples just how 
this new law—The Supreme Law—really works. It all 
seems so simple, and yet, the disciples found it a most 
difficult lesson to learn and use, as have thousands since 
their day. I think it is to the eternal credit of those 
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disciples, that eventually they did learn the lesson. It 
was a question of willing, undivided allegiance; a glad 
heart-loyalty which thinks not of self first but takes up 
the nearest cross and follows with an enthusiasm born 
of the new, a perseverance impelled by the right, and 
the power of a Spirit-led life. 

In the days and the years that follow this dreadful 
war the Church of Jesus Christ will have need of many 
Divisions of Disciples who will so ardently love their 
Lord and their fellowmen, that, seeing such love, men 
of hate will not only marvel at the possibilities of The 
Way, but be converted to Him Who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. If this seems impractical, let us not 
forget that the identical situation in the early years of 
the Church produced the observation: ‘“How these Chris- 
tians love one another.” From that observation devel- 
oped an opening through which the Holy Spirit won 
many to Christ. In the Children of the Church, the 
Sunday School and the Luther League a concerted ef- 
fort must be maintained by both example and precept to 
challenge boys and girls to the living of such lives of 
love. 

The Lesson Applied 

You will notice that Jesus asked them to “love one 
another.” Sometimes it is more difficult to love the 
congregation of fellow believers whom we know real 
well, than the heathen whom we have not seen. With 
distance, comes a loss of distracting detail, a clear ner- 
spective and a consequent understanding and apprecia- 
tion. But that nearer view gives us an intimate picture 
including all the weakness of the Johns, Peters and 
Marys whom we know so well. The Christian, whose 
life is always motivated by love, must be able to dis- 
cern between the unimportant and vital things in the 
lives of people. He must be able to understand well and 
to forgive readily; overlook the peculiarities and see the 
real character. In other words, his must be the mathe- 
matics of God rather than the legal requirements of men. 
If that were done more often, many would observe the 
love of present day Christians for one another. 


It does not require a great deal of mental acumen 
to understand the disgust which the outsider feels toward 
a church that is torn by strife from within. No one 
foresaw the dangers of such a situation so clearly as 
did Jesus. Therefore, He pleads with them to love one 
another. But their love was to be genuine. The disci- 
ples’ love for Jesus and their fellowmen had to be a 
product of that first love which knew no limitations. 
Only then would men know that they were His disciples. 


Teaching The Lesson To Others 

Herein lies the real missionary work of the Church. 
Methods will change for every age, but the truth and 
the need for its propagation never changes. When the 
individual and the local congregation remember this, 
the Church is at peace and great things are accomplished 
for the Kingdom. Such singleness of purpose requires an 
abundance of the Spirit of God, knowledge of His Word 
and will, and not a little consecrated determination. If 
“One picture is worth a thousand words,” is it not true 
that the example of one righteous life is worth infinitely 
more than a thousand who just “talk” about it? Jesus 
must have been a great believer in the power of example. 
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Once He asked, “Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
man, am?” He was vitally concerned about the answer. 
Neither is it to be wondered at that Jesus should counsel 
love among His disciples. To the Prophet Jeremiah the 
Lord God spoke and said: “Yea, I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love: therefore with loving kindness have 
I drawn thee.” Truly, “We love Him because He first 
loved us.” 

The fact that love is what it is makes it contagious. 
Listen to how the Scriptures describe love (charity): 
“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faileth.” 

Fortified with those qualities the Christian moves 
among all whom he meets. Sometimes it is necessary 
to go far beyond the second mile. At other times, ways 
must be made through which love may find a way. Al- 
ways, devious though the course may be, love finds a 
way. 

“Dig channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run, 

And love has overflowing streams 

To fill them one by one. 

But if at any time thou cease 

Such channels to provide, 

The very fonts of love to thee 

Will soon be parched and dried. 

For thou must share if thou wouldst keep 
That good thing from above; 


Ceasing to share, you cease to have, 
Such is The Law of Love.” 
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February 28, 1943 
Sexagesima Sunday 
ESTABLISHING CHURCHES 
Luke 8 :4-15 
Rev. Franklin C. Fry, Akron, Ohio 

Home missions are as American as apple pie or 
baseball. That is true both of the name and the idea 
behind it. In Europe, until just recently, literally every- 
body belonged to the church. In both Catholic and 
Protestant lands they entered it almost automatically. 
Confirmation came as a regular part of the public school 
course. There were no “unchurched” in the American 
sense of the word. What did happen was that vast num- 
bers slipped away right after they were confirmed. (Too 
many Americans retain that bad European custom.) The 
problem of the church abroad, therefore, has been to 
interest people who technically were members but ac- 
tually lived like heathen. That was why the “Inner Mis- 
sion’ was born. The word “Inner”, which sounds so 
strange, meant missions inside the church. “Home Mis- 
sions” were never heard of until America invented them. 


Why Home Missions? 

The answer is simple. At the time of the 1940 cen- 
sus, 131,669,275 persons lived within continental United 
States. According to the 1936 census of Religious Bodies 
(also conducted by the government), only 55,807,366 
Americans had even the flimsiest connection with any 
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religious body, Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. That 
even includes Christian Scientists, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans and other pagans. With the most generous pos- 
sible allowance for children who are not counted by some 
churches, the total cannot be stretched to more than 70,- 
000,000. That enormous difference of 61,000,000 is the 
challenge of Home Missions, the missions which must 
make our America Christian. 


The Changing Character of Home Missions 

In the early days of America, the principal purpose 
and plan of Home Missions was to seek out scattered 
groups of people who were already Christians and to 
help them to organize congregations. Lutherans looked 
for new Lutheran settlements, Presbyterians for Pres- 
byterian ones, and so on. It started along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Since the new colonists were poor, weak and 
only thinly sprinkled around the countryside, they needed 
assistance from the older churches across the ocean. Dr. 
H. M. Muhlenberg and other great missionaries came. 
The second stage followed when the migration began 
over the Appalachians. That brought the real launching 
of Home Missions, in the truest sense. Now it was the 
American Christians themselves, in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and everywhere along the east 
coast, who sent out circuit-riders and other traveling 
preachers. The fringe of the church spread ever farther. 
and farther west, almost as rapidly as the hardiest 
pioneers could work their way through forests, across 
prairies, up the slopes of the Rockies, and finally to the 
Pacific Ocean itself. It never stopped until no more 
frontiers remained. 


Three Exceptions : 

That is, there are no more geographical frontiers 
with these exceptions. All of them still confront our 
Lutheran Church. (a) The vast prairie provinces of 
western Canada; (b) Alaska; (c) the West Indies. Our 
Home Mission work in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta is still of the old familiar type. Thousands of 
Lutheran immigrants, most of them impoverished by 
oppression and often even by religious persecution 
abroad, have streamed into western Canada, particularly 
since World War I. Financial support from the more 
prosperous parts of the church is needed desperately to 
provide them with capable pastors and even the most 
primitive church buildings. Many churches have actually 
been built for as little as $200 apiece. The devoted men 
of the congregation fell all the logs, drag them to the 
chosen site and erect their Houses of Prayer with their 
own hands. ; 

One recent, thrilling development in Alaska has been 
at Sitka. When Alaska was a Russian colony, a flourish- 
ing Lutheran Church was located there. The first Rus- 
sian governor himself was a Finnish Lutheran. Shortly 
after the annexation, the congregation dwindled and 
finally disbanded. Now a new survey has shown a good 
nucleus of resident Lutherans, to say nothing of thou- 
sands who come every year in the fishing fleet. A manly, 
vigorous, up-and-coming pastor is on the field. We have 
built a sturdy building on the old site, including not 
only a sanctuary but recreation rooms as well. Now, 
with the outbreak of the war, it is doubly blessed because 
it can serve our far-flung American troops. 
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For information about Puerto Rico and the West 
Indies please write the Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York, for beautiful booklets 
about “The Islands of Enchantment” and “The Land of 
Unending Summer.” 


New, Strange Frontiers 

The real frontiers of the Church today are in places 
where most people would never think of looking for 
them. For instance, the suburbs of our cities have be- 
come a vital front-line. Thousands of families have been 
moving into brand-new communities every year for the 
past two decades. Churches must be established there. 
All of them require outside help, our help. Huge, tempo- 
rary cities are being erected around new war industries. 
Even the moral conditions are terrible. The Church 
must act. It can’t act unless we do. The downtown sec- 
tions in almost every great metropolis have become a 
sore spot for the church. The people “of our kind’ have 
moved out but Christianity dare not run away. Very 
often congregations in such locations need aid now. 
Some of them used to be among our strongest parishes 
but now they will die if we do not save them. Rural 
churches too are affected. In many places they have 
grown so weak that new settlers are not attracted to 
them. A few, small grants for repairs and painting and 
the support of a pastor will work wonders. 
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How New Churches Are Established 

The best, most intelligent modern methods are none 
too good for the Church. This is how we go about 
establishing new missions today. 

(1) A scientific survey is made of a recommended 
community. Guess work will not do any more. It is too 
extravagant and wasteful. Calls are made and questions 
are asked from door to door. 


(2) If a good nucleus is found, an expert Home 
Mission organizer is sent in. He begins services. His 
entire salary is paid by you through the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

(3) When at least fifty charter members are found, 
the church is organized. If there are fewer than that, it 
is too risky. 

(4) <A good, resident pastor is called and put on the 
field. The Board pays part of his salary; the new con- 
gregation pays the rest. Each new church is expected to 
reach self-support as to salary in ten years. 


(5) As soon as possible, a lot is bought and a 
church erected. The Board of American Missions is 
ready and willing to assist with a generous “Church Ex- 
tension Loan” with very little interest. For the first 
three years, it charges none at all. 


And so a church is born! 


Booster Spirit 


VITAMIN B is the one that gives great energy. The Government recommends 
small quantities placed in the bread. 


It ‘is given in concentrated form to our soldiers so that 
on forced marches or performing strenuous tasks they 
will have the necessary strength and energy to do it. 


Spiritual Vitamin B is a BOOSTER SPIRIT. Why not exhibit a little spiritual 
vitamin B in the interests of our youth publication and aid 
us with genuine enthusiasm to procure subscriptions? 


Boost The Review--With Vitamin B 


Subscription Rates (Payable in Advance) 


$1.25 per year; 90c in Clubs of 10 or more; $1.00 in Clubs of 5 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


NEWS! 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Fall Convention 


The Luther League of the District of Southern California held 
its regular November Convention on the 29th, at the First Lutheran 
Church in Los Angeles, Rev. Albert Schwertz, pastor. Despite the 
sunny day and the fact that it was the last Sunday before gasoline 
rationing a large group of Leaguers turned out for the convention. 

The afternoon Vespers were conducted by Rev. Alm, Assistant 
Pastor of the host Church, and the speaker was Rev. Schwertz, 
pastor loci. His topic, “Scaling the Heights’, was very ably pre- 
sented with the use of a blackboard as he charted how youth grows 
like Jesus, “in wisdom, and stature and favor with God and man.” 


National Obligations Met 


The business session was under the guidance of the district 
president, Joe Yule. All national obligations were reported to have 
been paid in full. These included the National dues, Sustaining Mem- 
bership Quota and the Indian Missionary objective. Money is be- 
ing raised for a project at the San Diego Lutheran Service Center. 
This project to be completed by next June so that the District can 
accept the new objective of The Luther League of America. 


Fellowship Sing 


After the supper period the group joined in a Fellowship Sing 
which was followed by a program called ‘‘Music by the Masters’’, 
a series of programs being presented at the First Church each Sun- 
day at 6 P. M. The music of Bach was presented to the young 
people who attended the convention. The evening program included 
a talk by Mrs. Van Meter, a missionary recently from the Orient. 

While the future of our work here is to be affected by the gas 
rationing, still there is a determination to carry on and keep our 
work intact so that we may be ready to go ahead when this con- 
flict shall cease. 

—HOWARD L. LOGAN 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The annual convention of the Luther League of Northern Cali- 
fornia District was held at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in San 
Francisco on November 8th and 9th. The attendance was something 
over 100 in spite of travel difficulties. 


Banquet Opens Convention 


The convention was officially opened with a banquet given by 
the St. Mark’s League, on November 8th, at 7:00 P. M. The first 
speaker of the evening was Rev. Gurley, President of the Church 
Federation of San Francisco. The second speaker was Dr. David 
Schmidt, psychiatrist at San Quentin State Prison. 


Inspiration and Business 


The second day of the convention was started with a general 
discussion class conducted by Rev. Crouser during the Sunday 
School hour. Following this meeting the Leaguers attended the 
service conducted by the pastor of St. Mark’s, Dr. Dorn. 

The final business meeting was opened at 3:00 P. M. The 
budget for the coming year was presented and adopted. The resolu- 
tion committee brought forth is resolutions for the coming year. 
Reports were also given by the various secretaries. A prayer serv- 
ice was held for all the young people in the armed esrvices of the 
country, led by Dr. Dorn. First Church, Fresno, and St. John’s, 
Sacramento, tied for the award of the attendance cup. Each League 
will keep the cup for six months. 

Officers Elected 

President, Fred Knauss, St. Matthews, San Francisco; Vice- 
President, Gertrude Simon, St. Mark’s, San Francisco; Secretary, 
Marilyn Kleppel, First Lutheran Church, Sacramento; and Treasurer, 
Walter Lucas, St. Matthews, San Francisco. 

The invitation from Grace Lutheran Church, Richmond, was 


ted for th t convention. 
accepted for the nex BR Fee ors 


OHIO 
Largest Convention! 


The 46th Annual Convention of the Luther League of Ohio 
met in the First English Lutheran Church on September 5-7, in 
Toledo, with 415 young people present. The program was marked 
with a strong spiritual emphasis, and the attendance was the largest 
in recent history. The theme was “Christ the Victor.” 

To open the convention oe Bare banquet was held. Rev. 

ard A. Stull gave the address of the evening. 
ear the regular ae service on Sunday, Rev. Dallas F. Green, 
‘pastor of the host church, wove his sermon around the theme. 


Closer Contacts Planned 


The afternoon was taken up in two ways: the Intermediates 
present held a Rally in St. Lucas Church, and the Seniors and Young 
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NEWS! 


NEW S! 


People participated in the business session. During the business ses- 
sion, Mr. Robert Fry presiding, a plan was presented, and first 
acceptance was made, of a plan to divide Ohio into smaller parts to 
lessen transportation difficulties, but more important, to enable the 
State League to be nearer local Leagues, and hence be able to get 
the program across better. An all-State picnic was held in a local 
park, after which one of the outstanding services of the convention 
was held in the out-door ampitheatre at the park when 1500 persons 
gathered to worship together. A Luther League choir of 80 voices 
led the singing. The sermon was delivered by Rev. George Aigner 
of Chicago. 
New Officers Installed 


At the closing session, in St. Lucas Church, the following offi- 
cers were installed: President, Russel McCullough; Vice-President, 
Wray Smith; Secretary, Mrs. Marshall Picking; Treasurer, Miss Faye 
Kughler; Members-at-Large on the Executive Committee, Miss Helen 
Fleming, and Rev. Carl Kessler. Those newly elected officers of the 
Conferences were also installed. 


Workers’ Conference 


Braving wintry winds and tire rationing 28 officers and local 
workers met at Camp Mowana for the Annual Workers’ Conference 
on November 6-7 to review past accomplishments and make plans for 
the future. Included were all State and Conference officers and De- 
partniental Secretaries. 

The State Secretary reported the 1942 Convention to be the best 
ever experienced; attendance, spiritually, and financially. The State 
Treasurer reported a slight deficit, but plans were laid to allow the 
State to meet all obligations by January. 

Plans as given by the national departments are being efficiently 
put into effect by all departmental secretaries, according to reports. 


Coming Events 


Some “prevues” of coming events were given by special com- 
mittees: a new Luther League calendar is being made—Pre-Lenten 
Retreats are being suggested for March 7—Declamation Contests will 
get under way early in 1943, the theme will be “A More Excellent 
Way’—Tokens will be given to all Confirmands in 1943. It was 
learned that three rolls of film are now available to the Leaguers, 
telling about the new Youth Camp. 

The morning session was opened with an inspiring service in 
the outdoor chapel-in-the-woods, with a sermonette on the subject, 
“When The Lights Come On Again All Over The World.’ 

More items were reported: Plans for the 1943 season at Camp 
Mowana were made known—the Lakeside Summer School will be 
held July 19-25—-Chatauqua Summer School plans to operate. 

The Conference adopted the slogan that has been demanded by 
Leaguers, ‘‘Carry On, Ohio!” 


Toledo Federation 


The Toledo Federation met on November 19 in Messiah Lutheran 
Church (Toledo) for its Autumn session. The new officers elected 
were: President, Herman Nieman; Vice-President, Mary Jane Cox; 
Recording Secretary, Marilyn Birkenkamp; Corresponding Secretary, 
Robert Feindt; Treasurer, Helen Nuding; Advisors, Rev. Carl 
Satre, Rev. J. Russel Olson, Rev. L. H. Valbracht. 

Toledo was quite generous in its giving, apportioning $75 to 
Camp Mowana, $75 to Luthergiri, $10 to Sustaining Membership, 
and $25 to the Luther League of Ohio. 


—AUSTIN SHELL and WRAY C. SMITH 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


Central Penn Marches On—As most Leagues have elected new 
officers and have begun their program for 1943 with the thought of 
increasing their youth activities with the Church as the center. Many 
districts and Leagues have planned for Presidents’ and Workers’ 
Conferences and Missionary Conferences during the early part of 
1943 as an aid in building better Leagues. 

The Altoona District as reported by Miss Bernice Dunn, Edu- 
cational Secretary, held an inspiring Thanksgiving Rally and busi- 
ness meeting with their election of officers in Fourth Lutheran 
Church, Altoona, Rev. Ralph W. Lind, pastor. A banquet was held 
in the Church Banquet Room with Miss Margaret McFalls as toast- 
mistress. The theme for the evening service was ‘‘The Victory of 
Faith’ and the sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. Lind. 
The Candlelight Installation of Officers was held at which time the 
following were installed: President, Paul E. Ulsh; Vice-President, 
Miss Mary Ford; Secretary, Miss Jeanne Krapf; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Miss Nancy Musser; Treasurer, Robert Winebrenner; Edu- 
cational Secretary, Miss Bernice Dunn; Missionary Secretary, Miss 
Betty Simmers; Life Service Secretary, Miss Marjorie Blake; In- 
te:mediate Secretary, Miss Mary Ford; and Advisor, Miss Margaret 
McFalls. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Financia Reports 


INDIA PROJECT 


January 13, 1943 


Yave: 
League Quota Senior Inter. 
Northern California ..... $48.00 $38.35 
1—Southern Calif. ....... 129.00 139.60 $ 5.00 
Columbia District ....... 48.00 
Gontectiout, i. sec6.0s ee oe 137.00 
WMlOricd atric erccleteicete 76.00 25.60 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 165.00 
G—Tinois: 56/005 sc cis acces 417.00 496.32 
MTAIANA Ws cjevsjeie'</e'e atatarelere 5 201.00 102.00 
WOW cles ane evens dees kis View wine 265.00 50.00 
RAMS ASH eiafoicid.slloas bale alee 201.00 102.25 
3—Kentucky-Tennessee 69.00 69.00 
5—Maryland .....s..c08 505.00 486.29 36.10 
MEreh aga ti Wit seres oe crsvecthe cient 131.00 117.50 
IMSAW.ES te scarsieser ere ciareld © she (eve 140.00 43.35 
IMnnesOta\. vis sce cles 00 0 218.00 118.20 
7—Mississippi .......... 23.00 23.00 
Whosieanatrrciers crstcrcrctie + 2 ete 12.50 10.00 
IWebraskar ces aisitsde a's cis’ 158.50 65.46 
2—New Jersey ......... 198.00 254.74 34.20 
INS Wie Ort Ss bia kncictens etaiele 1,006.00 528.24 
North’ Carolina: «.: 0... 1,239.00 924.79 
ODT ews tins Be ioe tev seve 549.00 465.15 
Pacific Northwest ....... 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Gentral) Pennay’ = 406.2. 1,237.00 745.02 18.45 
Ministerium, 2... 000 2,185.00 1,173.42 91.82 
PPTCES DUE Ott specie aletate-e 6 630.00 469.11 6.00 
Rocky Mountain ........ 56.00 21.08 
South (Carolitia Me vane .e one 655.00 339.71 
MEERA S Mecca ote ciesieisiaseuece cet «6 120.00 55.86 5.00 
VATS ITIEAy ae leieojereynileiuie.ia's.0/ e186 646.00 1.14 4.50 
4—West Virginia ........ 92.00 92.00 
AWASCONDSINY Misi oi sloraicte cele ore 110.00 30.00 
Inter, Rally—Canada .... 19,42 
Canadad ss. ite scisie scone aie 187.18 
Penna. Alumni . 6:05. 0/s<.s06 5.55 
St. John’s, Lipton, Sask.. 6.50 
Frederick L. L., $t. Thomas, V. I. 5.00 
$7,300.69 $220.49 
Payee nigh eat 
1942 DUES REPORT 
January 13, 1943 
League Billed Paid 
3—Northern California- .........0..cccee $34.50 $34.50 
6—Southern California (ocicices. seis aicews 80.75 80.75 
Coliimabiae District) (i... ssies cece oc cites ate 47.50 33.50 
BO ——=COMMECTICIIES Ae oe Rinieh oa elena ee 144.50 144.50 
Gem LOVIday +... lnetare ave ele Ws sete avaicjore ey mianeieete 40.25 40.25 
Georsia-Alabama® <.cdseae sncetnis ea cele an 128.25 18.35 
DUR GIST DY -15.-, s<aisys.averszesd]e'laisvareyetatelepeloie aveickae esis 321.75 208.00 
Se Perdiana avccarieleare sersterecnesic ere ceive crenie 152.50 152.50 
GSD OWA © sigh cresincleiotal ave.esea eure atts Petes Gieeke 134.50 134,50 
ZUa=TATISAS 12 shave, sauelese cle phe tna Watete here On have 143.50 143.50 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee .........2sec00008 49.25 49.25 
13—Maryland 393.50 393.50 
16—Michigan 86.25 86.25 
17—Midwest 100.00 100.00 
IMEI ERO tales aie wares siete Blaveleeree attr 140.50 10.00 
EIS SASSID Diiasts.citic.s. « atett oleic a ecaittere yee 16.25 15.50 
7—Montana 12.50 14.50 
UNelsbaskka oy ayrstercisis,sis » sievelatetarage ss dye calaaiejemnre 160.00 40.00 
NTR N Gwe JOrsey i tfersis.s otcccsttis since sreisieieresie aie 175.25 175.25 
fe New* Yorke © sree, ee a, oe ee 487.50 487.50 
1T5—=North, Carolina Puc hse ceeecce acenes 864.50 864.50 
Zim OIG: Petes Neocron lobe /oieyerctotere wai a MeN 425.00 425.00 
5—Pacific Northwest ..........ceeseeeees 26.50 26.50 
Pennsylvania :— 
W@ehtral Pen sas ciaiaieieleieie.ofelee) ofersiertivia rats 828.50 528.50 
Minister itr. qticcsicreis e.016)s aleieteis: eraimtnresanttate 1,538.00 1,334.90 
IS=Pittsburgh ss ice ces ctietios celeste 472.00 472.00 
9==Rocky Mountain sisi cectatsneces crenow 40.00 40.00 
1Z—South) Carolina’ cs: <)\. <tatiswsle ewe « sae 476.00 476.00 
BUEKAS Plats vinleja'e)siolels.s cfejelols\ oie s eshelelelaiasie boo5 74.00 3.59 
A Smo V AE BINT 0 470) 01610, 6,9. +:0)=/sleln sitio eraieiaialoieje.e sie 429.25 429.25 
T——West “Virginia” .o.5 ose occ tees S60 60.75 60.75 
IWASCONSING “sisieish s cercuser Stic ioe eialererene 78.50 
Catiad am a iicte visiaeteed ad eis ete aN el lcmeteeeted 150.00 
$8,162.00 $7,173.09 
Thirty 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
January 1 to December 31, 1942 


Gift 
Total Alumni 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. Mem’l 
7—Northern California $20.00 $25.00 $12.00 $3.00 $10.00 
2—Southern California 40.00 50.00 15.00 30.00 5.00 
Columbia District 25.00 5.00 5.00 
5—Connecticut ...... 70.00 73.07 25.00 3.00 45.07 
Eloridamin is aomceiieieres 20.00 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama 60.00 48.00 25.00 3.00 20.00 
9—Illinois .......... 155.00 158.83 29.60 34.07 95.16 
Endiatia ie «ose sete ae ei 75.00 52.65 15.00 27.65 10.00 
14——“Towa Wi satsciaes 65.00 65.00 64.00 1.00 
Ridnsasviirmicon curlers 70.00 36.00 31.50 4.50 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee 25.00 25.00 25.00 
3—Maryland ........ 190.00 202.00 160.00 27.00 15.00 
4—Michigan ........ 45.00 58.00 27.00 6.00 25.00 
Midwest: cities ss seces 50.00 10.00 10.00 
Minnesota, ic oe ie cht 70.00 12.50 7.50 5.00 
12—Mississippi ...... 10.00 10.00 5.50 4.50 
8—Montana ......... 10.00 10,00 6.00 4.00 
Nebraskaveiinc ec teees 80.00 30-19 15.00 20.19 
11—New Jersey ..... 85.00 98.56 25.45 37.45 35.66 
6—New York ....... 235.00 248.50 167.50 36.00 45.00 
North. Carolina. ..... 415.00 345.00 241.00 64.00 40.00 
10—Ohio WN eohc niceiele one 205.00 205.22 144.70 25.00 35.52 
Pacific Northwest 25.00 8.00 3.00 5.00 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. 425.00 406.85 109.85 174.00 123.00 
Ministerium ....... 740.00 557.64 224.68 150.50 182.46 
Pittsburgh. .cn e< 230.00 122.00 30.00 27.00 65.00 
Rocky Mountain 20.00 
South Carolina ..... 230.00 225.25 131.00 79.25 15.00 
(LOXAS) Acie leehsiehe claeleeye 35.00 16.50 5.00 6.50 5.00 
13—Virginia ........ 210.00 210.00 114.95 65.15 29.90 
West Virginia ....... 35.00 16.00 15.00 1.00 
WiAsconsil, “Wire ces soe 40.00 11.00 5.00 6.00 
Canada Meret ee 91.00 70.00 11.00 10.00 
Mianitoba-<820.,5 tat actos 6.00 5.00 1.00 
AlBertal We. cttelernco se ese 5.00 5.00 
Special) aicjsiecs-srctocs, erase 74.50 55.00 19.50 


$3,527.26 $1,819.73 $885.76 $821.77 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND—December, 1942 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 7 
Nels Jensen 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 34 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 1 
CONNECTICUT, total 10 
FLORIDA, total 3 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 12 
ILLINOIS, total 44 
Our Luther Leaguers in the Service, by Reen Memorial 
Luther League, St. Louis 
Chicago District Luther Leaguers in the Service, by 
Chicago District Luther League 
Rey. Rudolph G. Schulz 
Mrs. R. G. Schulz 
Stephen John Schulz 
Evelyn Ann Schulz 
Philip Hay Schulz 
INDIANA, total 20 
Mrs. Esther L, Emrick 
IOWA, total 3 
Luther Leagues and Luther Leaguers of Iowa 
KANSAS, total 4 
Luther League of Kansas and Adjacent States 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 1 
MARYLAND, total 62 
MICHIGAN, total 13 
Vernon Moerdyk 
MIDWEST, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 4 
MISSISSIPPI, total 3 
Carolyn Morgan 
MONTANA, total 2 
Clement J. Clement 
NEBRASKA, total 13 
John L. Flora 
NEW JERSEY, total 44 
Henry G. Beisler 
Mrs. Dorothy Beisler 
Ruth Sievert 
Hilda Perry 
Helen Perry 
Emma Schaefer 
Dorothy Hon 
Helen Schlindwein 
Robert Schulz 
Hudson River District Luther League 
Rey. Edward B. Buller 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


NEW YORK, total 62 

First Luther League, Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 112 
OHIO, total 43 

Toledo Federation 

Elizabeth Worstler 

Arline Ziegler 

Ruth Renz 

Senior Group, Bethany Luther League, Cleveland 

Rev. J. W. Frease 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Central Pennsylvania, total 217 


Robert Ireland 

Lancaster District 

Daniel I. Nash, Memorialized by Zion Lutheran Brotherhood 
Whitemarsh ‘ 

Russell E. Thompson 

Mrs. M. L. Slothour 

Young People’s Group, First Luther League, Johnstown, 
By Johnstown District Luther League 

Mrs. James H. Stein, Jr. 

Gerald Grothe 

St. John’s Luther League, Abbottstown 

Chaplain Ralph C. Robinson, by Young People’s Group, 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Spring Grove 

E. G. Hoover 

Christ Luther League, Spry 

Ministerium, total 200 

Ruth Rauschenberger 

Dale Newhart 

Donald M. Thomas 

Rev. Phares O. Reitz 

Harvey Kiefaber 

Wm. Bewley 

Fred Krapf, Jr. 

Ann Davis 

William MacLean 

John Strekis 

Dorothy Strekis 

William N. Weikel 

Watson S. Drissel 

Robert Winters 

Advent Luther Leaguers in the Armed Service, 
By Advent Luther League, Philadelphia 

Northeast Section Luther Leaguers in the Service of Our 
Country, by Northeast Section Luther League, Philadelphia 

Marion Nelson, by St. Paul’s Luther League, Penryn 

Réy. Harold C. Fry, D.D. 

Mrs. Clarence Reitz 

Friedens Luther League, New Ringgold 

Mrs. Clarence Reitz, by St. John’s Luther League, Leck Kill 

Mrs. Lee Kauffman 

Ethel Weidner 

Mary M. Cromis 

Jane Shay 

Dr. Mae McDowell 

Rev. Frank Croman, Memorialized by Christ Luther League, 
Elizabethtown 

James R. Jennings 

Ernest V. Seip, Memorialized by Intermediate Group, 
Trinity Luther League, Hecktown 

German Conference Leaguers in the Service of Our Country, 
By German Conference Luther League 

Mildred Musko 

Elizabeth Vogelsang 

Ludmila Zlejsi 

Louise D. Reichert 

Pastor M. O. Dietrich 

Margaret Demsey 

Dorothy Frisch 

‘Jeannette Kaufman 

Marie Baral 

Marie Preisendanz 

Mrs. Wm. W. Eichler 

Arthur O. Stout 

Jean Earl 

Mae Shepperson 

Geraldine Sultzbach 


Pittsburgh, total 40 
Mary Riffer, by St. John’s Luther League, New Castle 
Young People’s .Group, Memorial Luther League, 
N. S., Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 96 
“ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEXAS, total 7 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


eg 


VIRGINIA, total 81 
Intermediate Group, First Luther League, Portsmouth 
Ann Conduff 
Louise Armentroat 
‘Roanoke Conference 
St. Paul’s Lutrer League, Opequon 
James B. Doyle 
St. James Luther League, Greeneville 
Gladys Ruble 
L. C. Tate 
Luther League of Lutheran Synod of Virginia 
Gladys Ruble 
Hazel Richardson 
V. A. Moyer 
Eleanor Sheets 
Hensil Areheart 
Lois Sloop 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 4 
WISCONSIN, total 5 
CANADA, total 19 
MANITOBA, tital 2 
ALBERTA, total 1 


In 


MEMORIAM 


ACemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Daniel I. Nash : 
Memorialized by Zion Lutheran Brotherhood, Whitemarsh 


Rev. Frank Croman 
Memorialized by Christ Luther League, Elizabethtown 


Ernest V. Seip 
Memorialized by Intermediate Group, Trinity Luther 
League, Hecktown 
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THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF CENTRAL PENNA. SYNOD 
(Continued from Page 29) 

The Susquehanna District has decided not to hold a district 
convention for the duration of the war since transportation problems 
through gasoline rationing make it improbable for their Leaguers 
to gather at one place for a convention. The District is publishing 
a monthly news sheet to keep the Leaguers informed of news of 
Leaguers of the District and new program ideas. 

Zion Luther League in Sunbury held a Tureen Supper in their 
church and invited the young people of the surrounding Lutheran 
churches during which time a fine fellowship meeting was held. 

York District Luther League plans holiday activities. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the York District Luther League held their 
December meeting at Julius Dairy, York, as the guest of their 
President, Lester Seiders, Devotions were conducted by Miss Ruth 
Diller and Vice-President Carl Smith presided over the meeting. 

Mr. L. R. Hobaugh, Social Missions Secretary, announced that 
a Christmas program was presented at the York County Home on 
Sunday, December 20, at 2 P. M., with Rev. W. E. Waybright and 
St. James Luther League, Chanceford, in charge. A service was 
also conducted at the York County Jail on Sunday, January 3, at 
1:30 P. M., with Rev. Charles Chamberlain, as speaker. 


District Receives Alumni Gift 


The president reported receiving a letter and fine sum of money 
as a gift from some Alumni Leaguers. The gift is to be used in 
promoting Luther League work in York District, especially among 
the Intermediate Group. The newly-organized League of St. Mark’s 
Church, Emigsville, was accepted as a member of the District, 

Senior Group Committee Appointed 

The following committee, composed of a representative from 
each Senior League in the District, was appointed by Senior Super- 
intendent Laura Wakley, to plan Senior League activities for 1943: 
Grace Smith, Dorothy Shank, Mrs. H. O. Walker, William Ben- 
nington, Betty Witmer, and Edwin Swartz. 

Annual Watch Night Service Held 


The annual Watch-night Service was held on December 31, in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, York. A social hour was conducted 
from 10 to 11 P. M., in charge of the new Social Secretary, Ruth 
Diller. This was followed by a worship service from 11 to 12 mid- 
night, with Rev. Alleman, Abbottstown, as speaker and special music 

in charge of the choirmaster of the host church. 
—MAYNARD P. FUHRMAN, Publicity Secretary 

Central Pennsylvania Synod 


Thirty-one 


EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 

ing Corps in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, to be located at approved institutions. This plan 
will utilize more institutions of higher learning than is 
now being done. But the difficulty is these Corps will be 
established at only certain institutions in units of definite 
size. The American public in general and officials of some 
agencies of the government in particular must realize 
that the liberal arts colleges produce something which is 
just as vital as cannon and guns. Without their product, 
the materials of warfare can neither be made nor effec- 
tively operated. An editorial in the October 29 issue of 
“The New York Times” put it this way: “It is evident 
that the country cannot neglect the role of the college 
and the university in the total war program. Little would 
be gained, either for this or the coming generation, if 
the liberal arts colleges were destroyed. It is difficult 
to imagine any greater victory for Hitler than the clos- 
ing of our colleges and universities.” 

If this is a global war, we need global minds. Global 
minds will have global vision and global planning. Global 
vision and planning require global education. The 
church-related colleges have a program of global edu- 
cation. Courses in the languages, the social sciences, 
philosophy and religion, are, in addition to the physical 
sciences, parts of the global education necessary to win 
the war and the peace. 

So, the church-related colleges of America are fight- 
ing to serve God and country.—Educational News. 


xk * 
SO YOU ARE EIGHTEEN! 


(Continued from Page 5) 

This life in a uniform will do some things to you. 
For one thing, it will help you to grow up. You could 
do this by going on from high school to college or by 
going out into the world of work. But you will grow 
up in a uniform for a while now. So see to it that you 
grow in the right direction. See this training as a part 
of life—not as a vacation from life. You are going to 
have the edge on a lot of those who never learned the 
meaning of discipline. 

It has often been said that the young people of your 
age might well be called “the unspanked generation.” 
If this be true, the military forces will attend to this 
neglected part of your training and you will, after the 
smarting subsides, appreciate your gain. 

You will be able to make it out all right even when 
the top sergeant gets hard-boiled and has you do a lot 
of things, like taking care of your own clothes, that 
Mother once did. And boy, will you learn to appreciate 
Mother! Yes, you will make it. You will have Dad and 
Mother and a lot of others back home pulling for you 
in a thousand ways. A lot of prayers will be said for 
you even by those whom you never suspect of praying. 
Those prayers will often be, “Keep him safe,” but more 
often they will be, “Keep him within Thy care.” Dad 
and Mother will want you to do whatever you are called 
upon to do. And they will want you to keep yourself 
clean and pure, fit to be a victor and a champion. In 
the light of eternity, Christlikeness alone is important. 


Thirty-two 


OFF ON THE GOOD SHIP “I BELIEVE” 
(Continued from Page 8) 

race or on us. Merely saying that we believe something, 
without any positive action resulting, means one of two 
things: either the belief is not worthy of us, or we 
haven’t really believed in it whole-heartedly. 

If we have no beliefs, life loses its meaning—if our 
beliefs pass these tests, they give life its greatest 
meaning. 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ross H. Stover, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


9:00 A. M.—Early Morning Service 
10:00 A. M.—Sunday School 
11:00 A. M.—Mornimg Service (WDAS) 
6:30 P. M.—Luther Leagues 

7:30 P. M.—Evening Service (WDAS) 


7:30 P. M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 


Dr. Stover’s Books, 
United Lutheran Publication House 


“How Shall I Sav It?” or “The Art of Public peor ee de ae 00 
“What Do We Know About Life After Death?” $1.0 
“T’ll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,” 25 cents 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


“A United Lutheran Church College’ 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


Able Christian Faculty 
Low Tuition Costs 
Scholarships and Self-Help 
Accelerated Three Year Program 
Two Year College Terminal Courses 


Henry J. Arnold, President Louis F. Hackemann, Dean 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age. . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

in faith in God < / . 
WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 
cynicism, ingratitude .. . 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College’ 
must cOntinue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D.. LL.D.. President 


Hamma Divinity School 


(FOUNDED 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 
For catalog or other information, address: 
DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. f 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. * 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 

Very reasonable expenses 


For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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PRE-LIBRARY 
PRE-NURSING 


EDUCATION 


69th Year 


RATES $475.00 to $520.00 


LIBERAL ARTS 


PRE-JOURNALISM 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK 


MARION COLLEGE 


A lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL MERCHANDISING 
HOME ECONOMICS 

MUSIC 

SPEECH 


Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 


Catalogue and Viewbook 


THE PRESIDENT 


BOX K, MARION, VIRGINIA 
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SOLID COPPER—HAMMERED BY HAND 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method of attaching 
to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used for connecting the book- 
mark and clip. The book-mark is hammered by hand on edges and is 


made from solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 


EACH BOOK-MARK IS MOUNTED IN A SPECIALLY 


DESIGNED EASTER FOLDER 


35 Cents Each or Three for $1.00 


Designs may be assorted 


BIBLE BOON (lan 


: Cross With Luther League emblem 


ILLUSTRATED ae N 


THIS BOOK MARK 


is very nice to place in Easter Flowers 
for sick and shut-in folks. Name of 
Church can be written on reverse side. 


A TIMELY EASTER GIFT 


Heavy, Special Finish 
Cardboard, with Luther 
League Emblem in 
Blue Ink. 


Sample Cheerfully Sent 
on Receipt of a 3 Cent 
Stamp for Postage. 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


For 75 cents additional (minimum charge) 
we will print your CHURCH OR YOUR 
LEAGUE’S NAME on reverse side, any 
quantity up to 200. Additional hundreds, 20 
cents per hundred. 


An 
Inexpensive 


Gift 
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Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


With Luther 
League 
Emblem 
instead of 
IHS Design 
No. 105 


THIS BOOK MARK 


is very nice to give to each person at- 
tending your Easter Sunrise Service or 
some other special Easter service. 


A SPLENDID SOUVENIR 


AVN 80 rosreain 100 


Cash MUST Accompany 
Order 
(No less than 100 sold) 


Illustration Shows Actual Size ofthe Book Mark 


The Luther Press 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


